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DOORS. 


AN ingenious writer or talker, I am not 
certain which, once proposed to trace the 
progress of human civilisation by the number 
of prongs in the fork with which we eat our 
food. The imperfectly civilised man, he 
showed, ate with a skewer or a fish-bone ; 
our middle-age ancestors were content with a 
dagger or a hunting-knife to sever their 
victual and convey it to their mouths; then 
came the fork with two prongs, which is yet 
used by the peasant in some remote parts of 
England. Advancing civilisation brought 
with it the three-pronged fork—of fiddle, 
king, or prince’s pattern ; and now that we 
are in the apogee of our refinement, the 
gourmand demands, obtains, and uses the 
fork of four prongs. Each succeeding age 
may add another prong to the fork, until the 
number amount to ten; then perhaps ex- 
tremes will meet, and we shall revert to the 
simple austerity of savages, and eat with our 
ten fingers. 

I scarcely know why I should have noticed 
this ingenious theory, for I am not at all 
inclined to agree with it, and do not, myself, 
see any special analogy between civilisation 
and forks, For the most civilised nations 
and renowned epicures of antiquity used not 
any forks—save to make furcifers, as a mark 
of ignominy for criminals; and the most 
ancient people and,most elaborate professors 


of social etiquette in the world—the Chinese | 


—have no forks to this day, and have no 
better conductors to their mouths for their 
stewed dog and edible bird’s-nests than chop- 
sticks. I take Sir John Bowring to witness. 
However, just as that valiant Field Marshal 
Thomas, alias Thumb, was accused of making 
his giants before he slew them, and as an 
advertising tradesman mentions his rival’s 
wares in order to decry them and puff his 
own, it may be that I have touched upon the 
theory of civilisation and forks to enable me 
with a better grace to introduce my own 
theory of civilisation and doors, 

The savage has no door to his dwelling. 
Even when he has ceased burrowing in the 
ground like a rabbit or a wild dog, and has 
advanced to the dignity of a hut, or kraal, a 
hunting-lodge, a canoe turned keel upwards, 
or any one of those edifices in resemblance 
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between a wasp’s-nest and a dirt-pie, in 
which it is the delight of the chief and war- 
| rior to dwell, to dance, to howl, to paint him- 
self and to eat his foes, he never rises to the 
possession of a door. The early Greeks and 
Romans had doorways, but no doors. Noah’s 
| ark—the ridiculous toy-shop figment notwith- 
standing, could not have had a door. Mor- 
decai sat in the gate, but Haman’s door is 
nowhere mentioned. The old painters who 
represent Dives take care to show you an 
opening into the street, but no door; and 
through the entrance you see Lazarus lying, 
and the dogs licking his sores. The mouths 
of caves and sepulchres in oriental countries 
where the dead were buried were closed with 
huge stones; it was reserved for our age of 
funeral furnishers and cemetery companies to 
build a mausoleum over our dear brother 
| departed with a door with panels, and knobs, 
and nails, and carvings, wanting only a brass 
knocker to have everything in common with 
the door of a desirable family mansion. The 
Parthenon had no door: go and look at its 
modelled counterfeit in the British Museum ; 
| through the lofty portal you see the wilder- 
/ness of columns and the gigantic statue of 
the goddess. The great temples of Nineveh 
and Babylon, of Ephesus and Egypt, had no 
doors. Skins and linen veils, tapestries and 
curtains of silk, were hung across doorways 
then—as, in the East, they are now—to 
ensure privacy to those within; Gaza had 
gates, and so had Somnauth ; but the door, 
the door-knocker, the brass-plate, the bells 
that flank it for visitors and servants, the iron 
chain, the latch-key, the top and bottom bolts 
—these are all the inventions of modern 
times, and the offshoots of modern civilisa- 
‘tion. Wherever there is most luxury, you 
will find most doors. Poverty, dirt, bar- 
barism, have little or no doors yet. Again, 
where manners are rude and unpolished, a 
post, a pit, a cellar, a cage, suffice for the con- 
finement of a criminal; but where men 
| congregate thickly—where art, learning, and 
commerce flourish, where riches multiply, 
and splendour prevails—men must have 
prisons with many doors: ten, twenty, thirty, 
one inside the other, like carvings in a 
Chinese concentric ball. 

Doors have as many aspectsasmen. Every 
trade and calling, every sect and creed, every 
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division and subdivision of the body social, 
have their several characteristic doors. As 
in the curious old toy-clocks made at Nurem- 
burg, the apostles came out at one door ; an 
angel at another; the cock that, crowing, 
confounded Peter, at another; while Judas 
Iscariot had a peculiar low-browed door to 
himself, from which he popped when the 
hour struck ; so now-a-days, in our clock of 
life, every grade has its special doors of 
ingress and egress. Royalty rattles through 
the big door of Buckingham Palace ; while 
Lieut.-Colonel Phipps modestly slips in by 
the side-postern, hard by the guard-house, 
and the grooms and scullions, the footmen 
and turnspits, the cooks and bottle-washers, 
modester still, steal round the corner into 
Pimlico, and are admitted by a back door 
opposite the Gun tavern. So the Duke of 
Mesopotamia’s guests to ball or supper are 
ushered up the lofty flight of steps, and in at 
the great hall-door ; while Molly the house- 
maid’s friend creeps down the area steps, and 
taps at the door opposite the coal-cellar. So 
the theatre has its doors—box, pit, and 
gallery—with one privaté, sacred portal for 
the Queen Bee when she condescends to 
patronise the drama; a door leading into a 
narrow, inconvenient, little passage generally, 
with a flight of stairs seemingly designed for 


the stage-manager, who walks in crab-like 
fashion, before Majesty, backwards, in an 


absurd court-suit, and holding two lighted 
tapers in battered old stage candlesticks, hot 
drops of wax from which fall in a bounteous 


shower upon his black silk smalls. Just 
contrast this multitude of doors with the 
simple arrangements of the Roman amphi- 
theatres. Apertures there were in plenty to 
allow the audience departure, but they were 
common to all; and the patrician and his 
client, the plebeian and the freedman, 
struggled out of the Coliseum by the same 
vomitories. There was but one special door 
in the whole circus; and that was one 
entrance through which was envied by 
nobody, for it was of iron, and barred, and on 
the inside thereof was a den where the lions 
that ate the gladiators lay. 

The church has many doors. One for the 
worshippers who are lessees of pews, or are 
willing to pay one shilling a-head for doctrine ; 
one leading to the ricketty gallery where the 
charity children sit ; one which the parson 
and clerk more especially affect, for it leads 
to the vestry; and one—a dark, dank, 
frowning door—in a sort of shed in the 
churchyard ; this last is the door of which 
the sexton has the key—the door of the bare 
room with the whitewashed walls, the brick 
floor, and the tressels standing in the midst 
—the door of the house of death. 

Then there is the great door of justice in 
the hall where that glorious commodity is so 
liberally dispensed to all who seek it ; though, 
to be sure, the dispensation is not in bright, 


‘neck until he be dead. 
|but one more door that will concern him— 
the door that must concern us all some day— 
the express purpose of breaking the neck of | 
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sterling, current coin, but is ordinarily given 
in kind; horsehair, sheepskin, pounce (some 
while called devil’s dust) words, stale jokes, 
wigs, and lies being (per force) taken in lieu 
of cash—as poisonous, sloe-juice port wine 
and worthless pictures are from a Jew bill- 
discounter. This is the great door that must 
never be closed against suitors ; and never is 
closed—oh, dear no!—any more than the 
front door of the mansion inhabited by my 
friend Mr. Webspinner the Spider, who 
keeps open house continually, and—hospitable 
creature !—defies malevolence to prove that 
he ever closed his door against a fly. Justice 
has more doors. There is the private door 
leading to the judges’ robing-room ; the door 
for the criminals, and the door for the 
magistrate in the police-court. There is the 
great spiked door through which the com- 
mitted for trial enter into Newgate; and 
there is the small, black, iron-gnarled door 
above the level of the street—the debtors’ 
door, where the last debt is to be paid, and 
whence come in the raw morning the clergy- 
man reading of the resurrection and the life, 
and after him the pallid man with his arms 
tied with ropes, who is to be hanged by the 
After this, there is 


the door covered with cloth, neatly panelled 
with tin-tacks or gilt nails, according to our 
condition ; with an engraved plate, moreover, 
bearing our name and age: the door that 
opens not with a handle, or closes with a 
luck, or has hinges, but is unpretendingly 


fastened to its house by screws—the door 


that has no knocker, for the sleeper behind it 
must be wakened with a trumpet, and not a 
rat-tat. 

Bid me discourse (but you won’t, I am 
afraid), and I could be eloquent upon the 
doors of prisons. How many times have I 
stopped in the thronged, muddy Old Bailey 
(it is muddy even on the sunniest, dustiest of 
August days) and gazed long and wistfully, 
albeit the quarter chimes of St. Sepulchre 
(they seem to succeed each other more rapidly 
than any other chimes) bade me move on, at 
the dreadful doors of Newgate. Ugh! the 
great door. I remember as a boy wondering 
if any famous criminal—Turpin, Duval or 
Sheppard—had ever worn the ponderous 
irons suspended in grisly festoons over the 
gateway: likewise, if the statues in the 
niches flanking it were effigies of men and 
women that had been hanged. To this day, 
I cannot make up my mind as to whether 
those festooned fetters are real or sham— 
whether they ever encircled human ancles or 
not. Iam afraid, in any case, that they have 
more of reality in them than the famous 
highwaymen whom I once supposed them to 
have held in durance. The laced coats, 
the plumed hats, silver-hilted swords, blood- 
horses, under-ground stables, Pollies and 
Lucies, titles of captain, and connections 
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among the aristocracy of those worthies, have 
long since turned out notable shams. There 
is no reality to me now in the gallant high- 
wayman ‘in woodcuts and penny numbers 
(with number one of which was given away 

art the first of “Ralph Rullocks the Reck- 
ess, or the Poetical Pirate”) careering about 
Hounslow Heath, with a chivalrous, mad- 
cap whim of robbing their uncle the earl in 
his travelling carriage. I have found out the 
highwayman by this time as a coarse, de- 

raved, strong-water-drinking ruffian, who 


ad merely the advantage over the ordinary | 


larcener in being a horsepad in lieu of a 
footpad. 

The subject of fetters (this is but a random 
ossip on a doorstep after all, or I would not 
igress) brings to my mind an appalling day- 

vision 1 once had of a man in fetters—a vision 
slight, every day, common place it may be, 
but one which I shall never forget, living. I 
lived, when I saw the thing, in one of the 
crowded streets of London—a main thorough- 
fare to everything metropolitan—and in a 
front room, Moreover next door there was a 
large public-house, with a huge gas-lamp in 
front that glared into my room at night like 
a fiery dragon. The situation was rather 


noisy at first, the stream of vehicles being 
interminable, and the neighbourhood given to 
drink ; but I soon grew accustomed to the 
rattle of the carts, omnibuses, and cabs, and 


the shrieks of the revellers given to drink as 
they rushed into the Coach and Horses; or 
when the drink being in them they were vio- 
lently ejected therefrom. I was supposed to 
be at work close to the window; and while 
the supposition was in force was in the habit 
of taking a snatch of street life, just as a man 
might gulp a mouthful of fresh air, raising 
my eyes to the mad panorama of carriages 
and people in the street beneath—the panting 
multitude always running after something, or 
away from somebody, but none of them able 
to run as fast as the lean old man with the 
scythe and the hour-glass, who outstripped 
them all, and hit them when they were down. 
One aay—the turmoil was at its height—a 
hack cab cut cleverly from the opposite side 
of the way, through the line of vehicles, 
neatly shaving a hearse and a bishop’s car- 
riage (at least it had a mitre on the panels, 
footmen in purple liveries, and a rosy man in 
an apron inside) and drew up at the door of 
the Coach and Horses. What was there ex- 
traordinary in this, you willask. ‘There were 
two men inside the cab, and one got out. 
Nothing extraordinary yet, But the man 
who was left inside the cab was tallin stature 
and stalwart in build. He had a brown 
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General, or a Spanish Legionary, and have 


driven away again as fast as he liked without 
my special notice, but for his fetters. He 
was literally covered with manacles. On legs 
and arms, wrists and ancles, bright, shining, 
new-looking, dreadfully heavy-looking chains, 
If he had been the man with the Iron Mask 
come to life again and from the citadel of 
Pignerolles, he could not have interested me 
as much as he did in these bonds. He who 
had got out, and who had entered the Coach 
and Horses came out again almost immedi- 
ately, bearing a pot of beer, of which he gave 
the fettered man to drink. He lifted the 
vessel to his lips with his gyved hands so 
painfully, so slowly, and yet Heavens! with 
such longing eagerness in his black eyes, and 
drank until, to use an excessively familiar, 
but popular expression, he must have seen 
“ Guinness’ Card ” quite distinctly. Then his 
companion, keeper, gaoler, kidnapper, abductor 
—whatever he may have been besides—stout, 
florid, common looking, with a fluffy hat, thick 
boots, anda red woollen comforter tied round 
his neck, took the empty measure back (he 
had had something short and comfortable 
himself at the bar, evidently), returned to the 
cab, entered it, gave the driver a direction, 
and drove off with the brown faced man in 
chains. And this was all. What more should 
there be? Anything or nothing: but my 
work became even less than a supposition for 
the rest of that day. It faded into a pure 
nonentity. I began to wonder, and have been 
wondering ever since about the man in chains, 
Who, what was he? Wheredid he come from, 
where was he going? Like the grim piratical 
mariner in Washington Irving’s story of 
Woltert Webber—the mysterious man with 
the sea chest, who came ina storm and went 
away in a storm, all that T was ever able to 
ascertain about the man in manacles was that 
he came in a cab, and that he went away ina 
cab, What was his crime? Murder, felony, 
high treason, return from transportation with- 
out leave! Had he come from beyond sea, 
from the hulks—was he going to the Tower, 
Newgate, Milbank, Horsemonger Lane ? 
Where did they put the irons upon him, and 
why,and how? A fur cap and fetters; a 
frogged coat and fetters ; mystery! Who was 
the man with him. A detective policeman, 
the governor of a county gaol, a dockyard 
warder, a beefeater disguised in a fluffy hat 
anda comforter, with red legs and slashed 
shoes, with roses perhaps concealed beneath 
his pepper and salt trousers and thick shoes ? 
Who isto tell? The man is hanged, perhaps, 
by this time. Very probably he was but a 
vulgar housebreaker, or an escaped convict ; 


handsome face, and dark curling hair and | but he will be a mystery to me, and I shall 
beard. He had afur cap on and a loose sort|think of him whenever I see the fetters 
of pelisse great coat covered with frogs and | hanging over the grimy door of Newgate, 


embroidery. 


He might have had all these,/as long as there are any miserable little 


and the sea-bronze (as if he had come from | mysteries in this lower life to interest, or 
afar) on his face and the travel-stains on his! perplex. 
dress ; have been a Polish Count, a Hungarian | 


I must still linger a moment by the door in 
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the Old Bailey; for underneath the fetters 
there are many other suggestive things. That 
half door—the barrier between liberty and 
freedom, surmounted by spikes, curled cork- 
screw-wise, like the snakes in the furies’ love- 
locks. The gloomy, roomy, dusky lodge where 
there are more fetters I know, and bluff turn- 
keys with huge bunches of keys, and many 
many more doors leading into stone corridors 
and grim paved yards, at the end of which 
are other doors. That tremendous black 
board in the lodge covered with the tedious 
inscription in white paint. Do the turnkeys 
ever read it, I wonder? Do the Lord Mayor 
and Sheriffs? Does the ordinary? Did ever 
a criminal brought from the dark van into 
the darker prison read that inscription 
through, I should like to know? I opine 
that what is written upon it must be some- 
thing about prison rules, acts of parliament, 
the Lord Mayor and Sheriffs, with a possible 
allusion to the Common Council and the 
Court of Lieutenancy, but I can fancy, with 
a shudder, how it must read, if read at all, 
to the handcuffed man who stands in the en- 
trance lodge of Newgate, fully committed. 
Did you ever read a writ, and see Victoria by 
the Grace of God dancing about the paper 
with Lord John Campbell at Westminster, 
until there seemed to be fifty sovereign ladies 
and fifty chief justices conglomerated into the 
narrow strip? Did you ever read a letter in 


which it was told you that a dear friend was 
dead ; and oa the manner of his death 


was therein set down at length, see nothing 
but dead ! forty times in every line of forty ? 
Did you ever receive a ten-pound note when 
you were desperately poor, and at bay with 
hunger, and find nothing but tens all over the 
note—ten Mr. Mathew Marshals, ten Britan- 
nias, tentimes ten promises to pay ten pounds? 
Some such optical reiteration must there 
pepeee to the prisoner who gazes on the sad 
black board, I should think. Or, his thoughts 
full of fear and horror must fly to the board, 
and fixing themselves there, multiply them- 
selves horribly in a medley of despair. Fully 
committed, fully committed. To the place 
from whence you came. From whence you 
came. For the term of your natural life. 
Your natural life. Your life. By the neck 
until you be dead. Be dead. And the Lord 
have mercy on your soul. Your soul. 

The pot-boy who carries beer into the lodge 
of Newgate; the unshaven man from the 
coffee-shop opposite, who brings hot coffee 
and thick wedges of bread and butter ; the 
waiter from the eating-house do not trouble 
themselves much about the philosophy of 
—— I dare say. Nor does the Lord 

yor himself condescend, I should think, to 
hang about the door of Newgate and descant 
in a rambling, vagabond fashion on it. By the 
way, I could pass a pleasantly profitable hour 
by his lordship’s own door in Chariotte Row, 
Mansion House. I could say something neat, 
had I time, about the tremendous flunkies— 
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the absurd people with bald heads and wig- 
bags (what on earth can a bald wigless man 
want with a wig-bag sewn on to the collar of 
his coat ?) and court dresses, who drive up in 
tinsel chariots to the door of the civic king. 
Also about the smell of hot meats that comes 
gushing from the door from above and below 
it on the night that the Lord Mayor has 
“spreads.” The Lord Mayor’s door would 
fill some pages of instructive reading, and I 
will book it. But what should “Moon— 
Mayor”—care about the door of Newgate ? 
What should the turnkeys care about it, 
save to see that it is properly bolted and 
barred every night ? What should the police- 
meu, those unconcerned stoics, to whom all 
the world are but so many million men, wo- 
men, and children—so many of whom have 
been or have not been in custody—but pro- 
bably will be, some day ? But to the prisoner 
the gaol-door must be awfully suggestive— 
full of dreadful momories—for ever and 
ever. 

The prison-door is the gate of horn that 
will substitute itself for the gate of ivory, 
in his dreams of pleasant crime. At the 
door he leaves the world,—wife, children, 
friends ;—exchanges the apparel of his sta- 
tion, be it satin or serge, for one uniform 
livery of degradation—leaves behind his 
very name, and becomes number ninety-six. 
On one side of the door—love, friendship, 
wealth, wine, tobacco, music—all; on the 
other side a cell, gruel, spiked-walls, silence, 
solitude, coarse rugs, keys, a man in a gray 
jacket and trousers marked with a number, 
and doors. Doors open and shut to let him 
pass to chapel, exercise, dinner, punishment, 
execution. The last thing he hears at night | 
is the echoing clang of the door as the | 
turnkey shuts him in his lonely cell. The first | 
thing he watches for in the morning is the | 
noise of the key turning in the lock of the 
door. That door may creakingly turn upon | 
its hinges soon, and bring the governor with a 
discharge. It may bring the chaplain with | 
the last fatal tidings. At the gaol door money 
and victuals, and letters, when the prisoner is 
allowed to receive them, are left. Nor farther 
than the door can the wife and children—who | 
love him in spite of all his crimes, all his 
brutality, all his madness,—come ; save at 
rare intervals; when they can see and speak 
to him through more doors—double doors of 
iron bars—with a turnkey sitting in the space 
between. At the door waits for him, when 
the term of his imprisonment has expired, the 
haggard woman with bruises scarcely yet 
healed, for outraging whom the prison door | 
was closed on him six months since. She 
waits for him in love and patience and long- 
suffering; or now it is the mother, whose 
heart he has broken, and whose gray hairs he 
is bringing with sorrow to the grave, who, 
forlorn, trusting old woman waits to give him 
money and clothes, and hales him into a cook- 
shop, that he may eat a hearty meal of 
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victuals, which he must want, she thinks, after 
all these months; and, while he eats and 
drinks, sobs on his shoulder and cries over his 
potatoes, praying God to bless and mend him, 
and crying that she will do anything—any- 
thing for him, if he will only be good. And, 
at the prison door, alas! wait often the com- 
panions of the cursed old days. Tom, with the 
yed neckhandkerchief ; Ned, with the curl on 
his cheek and the coat with pearl buttons ; 
old Verdygreens, the white-headed dwarf, 
who buys old iron and lead piping ; bouncing 
Sal, that Amazon of Westminster Broadway, 
who muzzled the bull-necked Bobby, single- 
handed. ‘They all throng round him at the 
door and clap him on the back, and cry 
shame on the authorities for his loss of weight 
in flesh. Then off they go to the other well- 
known door — that of the public-house, to 
drink,—cards, dominoes, rafiles, robbery, plots, 
and, in due course of time, to the old door 
again of Newgate, Milbank, Tothill or Cold 
Bath Fields. Inveni Portam ! 

In the vast freestone desert of Newgate 
there is one bright little oasis of a door 
that I cannot forbear mentioning. It is 


reached by a flight of trim, neatly hearth- 
stoned steps. It isa pleasant, cheerful, bright- 
coloured coquettish-looking door, with a brass 
knocker, and on its resplendent doorplate are 
engraven in the handsomest Roman capitals, 


you would desire to see, the words, W.W. Cope. 
It does me good to see this door ; for, on each 
side of it are windows with cheerful coloured 
curtains, and in one window there is a bird- 
cage, and through the little polished panes I 
did, one day, descry the features of a pretty 
housemaid. This door is the jewel in the head 
of the Great Toad-like prison. Yet, I grow 
nervous about it occasionally, thinking what 
an awkward thing it would be if some Jack 
Sheppard of modern times, who had forced 
through the inner windows of the gaol, were 
to pop out of W. W. Cope’s dandified door 
some day, and dance a hornpipe, in fetters, 
upon the snowy doorstep. 

But I must close the Door, for this time, at 
least. I cast one hasty glance at the myste- 
rious door in the shed in the Sessions House 
yard, in which—as legends of my youth used to 
run—the gallows and the posts of scaffolds 
were kept. It is a door I would not see opened, 
willingly ; so I leave Newgate, that vast con- 
geries of doors, and which, in good sooth, 
was one Great Door itself before it was a 
prison. 


AT HOME WITH THE RUSSIANS. 


An English lady who, for ten years, was do- 
mesticated among the Russians, and did not 
quit their country until some time after the 
commencement of the present war, has just 
published—under the title of An English- 
woman in Russia—three hundred and fifty 
pages of information upon the actual state of 
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society in that empire. The book confirms 
ideas familiar to many people; but, inas- 
much as it does this in the most satisfactory 
way, wholly by illustrations drawn from 
personal experience or information of a trust- 
worthy kind, its value is equal to its in- 
terest. Having read it we lay it down, and 
here make note of some of the impressions it 
has left upon us. 

Unless, from one who has been for a lon 
time an English resident, and who can spea 
without passion, it is not easy to get clear 
views of the internal state of Russia. 
Despotism has established there so strict a 
censorship, that even the Russian scholar only 
learns as much of his own country as the 
emperor shall please, and a learned traveller 
assured our countrywoman that, of an account 
written by him of his journeys in the north 
of Asia, only those parts were allowed to be 
published wherein nothing was said tending 
to expose the desolation of the land. The 
regions of the barren north were no more to 
be confessed than a defeat in arms. The great 
historian of Russia—Karamsin—was obliged 
to read his pages to the emperor before he 
was allowed to publish them. Not only a 
certain class of facts, but also a certain class 
of thoughts, are rigidly kept from the public 
mind, 

One of the best living Russian authors 
complained to the Englishwoman that all 
those parts of his works that he valued most 
had been cut out by the censor. He wrote 
a play containing, as he thought, some 
admirable speeches; it came back to him 
from the censor’s office with every one of 
them erased, and only the light conversation 
left as fit for the amusement of the public. 
Shakespeare is honoured greatly by the 
trading class, and translations of King Lear 
and Hamlet are frequently performed ; but 
all those of Shakespeare’s plays which con- 
tain sentiments of liberty, such as Julius 
Cesar, are excluded by the censor. A 
Russian writer wished to produce a play, 
on some subject in English history ; 
upon which he consulted with our country- 
woman. Every topic was found dangerous. 
The story of Elfrida, daughter of the Earl of 
Devonshire, was suggested. The Russian 
shook his head. It would not be allowed. 
“Why not? It is a legend of a thousand 
years ago.”—“ Why, they would never let 
Elfrida’s husband cheat the king.”—* But he 
was not a Czar.”—“No matter. The act is 
the same, and the possibility of a crowned 
head’s being deceived would never be ad- 
mitted by the Czar.” 

The Czar of Russia practically stands be- 
fore the greater number of his subjects as a 
little more than God. “ The Czar is near,— 
God is far off,” is a common Russian saying. 
“God and the Czar know it,” is the Russian 
for our “Heaven knows!” A gentleman 
describing one evening the emperor’s recep- 
tion on the route to Moscow, said, “I assure 
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You, it was gratifying in the extreme ; for the 
Peasants knelt as he passed, just as if it were 
the Almighty himself.” And who shall con- 
tradict this deity? Our countrywoman was 
once at the opera when the emperor was 

raciously disposed to applaud Madame 
Castellan by the clapping of his hands, Im- 
mediately some one hissed. He repeated his 
applause ;—the hiss was repeated, His 
majesty stood up—looked round the house 
with dignity— and, for the third time, 
solemnly clapped his hands. The hiss fol- 
lowed again. Then a tremendous scuffle 
over-head. The police had caught the im- 
pious offender—An example of another kind 
Was made by a young lady whose brother was 
killed at Kalafat, and who, on receiving news 
of his death, smiled, and said, “She was re- 


joiced to hear it, as he had died for the) 


emperor.” Imperial munificence rewarded 
her with a splendid dowry, and the assur- 
ance that her future fortune should be cared 
for. 

There is need now to encourage a show 
of patriotism. The Englishwoman who, on 


her return, found London streets as full of 


peace as when she quitted them ;—had left 
St. Petersburgh wearing a far 
aspect. Long lines of cannon and ammuni- 
tion-waggons drawn up here and there; 
parks of artillery continually dragged about ; 
outworks being constructed ; 


marching in and out ; whole armies submit- 
ting to inspection and departing on their 


mission, told of the deadly struggle to 
which the Czar’s «ambition had committed 
him. ‘There’was no hour in which wretched 
recruits might not be seen tramping in 
wearily, by handreds and by thousands, to 
receive the emperor’s approval. It is hard 
for us in this country to conceive the misery 
attending the terrible conscriptions which 

lague the subjects of the Russian empire. 
fexeept recruits, hardly a young man is 
to be seen in any of the villages; the 
post roads are being all mended by women 
and girls. Men taken from their homes and 
families leave behind, among the women, 
broken ties and the foundation of a dreadful 
mass of vice and immorality. It is fearful 
enough under ordinary circumstances, “ True 
communism,” said a Russian noble, “is to be 
found only in Russia.” 

One morning a poor woman went crying 
bitterly to the Englishwoman, saying that her 
two nephews had just been just forced from 
her house to go into the army, “I tried ”"— 
we leave the relator of these things to 
speak in her own impressive words—* I tried 
to console her, saying that they would return 
when the war was over; but this only made 
her more distressed. ‘No, no!’ exclaimed 
she, in the deepest sorrow, ‘they will never 
come back any more; the Russians are 
beaten in every place.’ Until lately the 
lower classes were always convinced that the 
emperor’s troops were inyviacible ; but it seems, 
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different | 


regiments | 
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| Russia that are roads in any civilised sénse. 
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by what she said, that even they have got to 
know something of the truth, <A foreigner in 
St. Petersburgh informed me that he had 
‘gone to see the recruits that morning, but 
there did not seem to be much patriotism 
among them: there was nothing but sobs and 
tears to be seen among those who were pro- 
nounced fit for service, whilst the rejected 
ones were frantic with delight, and bowed and 
crossed themselves with the greatest grati- 
tude”” Reviews were being held almost 
daily when the Englishwoman left, and she 
was told that, on one occasion, when review- 
ing troops destined for the South, the emperor 
was struck with the forlorn and dejected air of 
the poor sheep whom he was sending to the 
slauchter. 

“Hold your heads up!” he exclaimed 
angrily. “Why do you Fook so miserable ? 
There is nothing to cause you to be so?” 
There is something to cause Aim to be so, 
we are very much disposed to think. 

But we did not mean to tell about the war. 
The vast empire over which the Czar has rule 
is in a half civilised—it would be almost more 
correct to say—in an uncivilised state. Great 


|navigable rivers roll useless through ex- 


tensive wilds. Except the excellent roads 
that connect St. Petersburg with Moscow and 
with Warsaw, and a few fragments of road 
serving as drives in the immediate vicinity of 
these towns, there are no roads at all in 


The post-roads of the empire are clear- 
ings through wood, with boughs of trees 
laid here and there, tracks over steppes and 
through morasses, There is everywhere the 
grandeur of nature; but it is the grandeur of 





its solitudes, A few huts surround govern- 
ment post stations, and small brick houses at 
intervals of fifteen or twenty miles along the 
routes are the halting places of gangs destined 
for Siberia. A few log huts, many of them 
no better than the wigwams of Red Indians, 
some of them adorned with elegant wood 
tracery, ajline of such dwellings, and commonly 
also a row of willows by the wayside, indicate 
a Russian village. A number of churches and 
monasteries with domes and cupolas, green, 
gilt, or dark blue, studded with golden stars, 
and surmounted each by a cross standing on 
a crescent ; barracks, a government school 
and a post-office ; a few good houses, and a 
creat number of huts—constitute a Russian 
provincial town, and the surrounding wastes 
or forests shut it in. The rapid traveller who 
follows one of the two good lines of road, and 
sees only the show-places of Russian civilisa- 
tion, may be very much deceived. Yet even 
here he is deceived only by a show. The 
great buildings that appear so massive are of 
stuccoed brick, and even the massive gran- 
deur of the quays, like that of infinitely 
greater works, the Pyramids, is allied closely 
to the barbarous, They were constructed at 
enormous sacrifice of life. The foundations 
of St. Petersburg were laid by levies of men 
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who perished by hundreds of thousands in 
the work. One hundred thousand died of 
famine only. 

The civilisation of the Russian capital is 
not more than skin-deep. One may see this 
any day in the streets. The pavements are 
abominable. Only two or three streets are 
lighted with gas; in the rest oil glimmers. 
The oil lamps are the dimmer for being sub- 
ject to the peculation of officials. Three wicks 
are charged for, and two only are burnt : the 
difference is pocketed by the police. All the 
best shops are kept by foreigners, the native 
Russian shops being mostly collected in a 
central bazaar, Gostinoi Dwor. The shop- 
keepers appeal to the ignorance of a half- 
barbarous nation by putting pictures of 
their trades over their doors; and in his} 
shop a Russian strives to cheat with oriental 
recklessness. Every shop in St. Petersburg 
contains a mirror for the use of the cus- 
tomers, “ Mirrors,” says the Englishwoman, 
“hold the same position in Russia as clocks 
do in England. With us time is valuable ; 





with them appearance. They care not though 
it be mainly false appearance.” They even 
paint their faces. The lower classes of 
women use a great deal of white paint,| 
and, as it contains mercury, it injures alike 
health and skin. A young man paying his 


court to a girl generally presents her with a 
box of red and white paint to improve her 
looks ; and in the upper classes ladies are 


often to be seen by one another, as they 
arrive at a house, openly rouging their faces 
before entering the drawing-room. 

These are small things, indicative of an} 
extensive principle. Peter the Great under- 
took to civilise Russia by a coup de main. 
A walk is shown at St. Petersburg along | 
which he made women march unveiled | 
between files of soldiery to accustom them 
to go unveiled. But civilisation is not 
to be introduced into a nation by imperial 
edict, and ever since Peter the Great’s time 
the Russian empire has been labouring to 





stand for what it is not, namely, the equiva- 
lent to nations that have become civilised in 
the slow lapse of time. It can only support, 
or attempt to support, this reputation by 
deceit. It must hide, or attempt to hide— 
and it has hidden from many eyes with 
much success its mass of barbarism, while 
by clever and assiduous imitation, as well 
as by pretensions cunningly sustained, it 
must put forward a show of having what it 
only in some few directions even strives 
to get. 

The elements of civilisation Russia has, in a 
copious language, soft and beautiful without 
being effeminate, and a good-hearted people, 
that would become a noble people under better 
government, Their character is stained chiefly 
by ignorance and fear. The best class of Rus- 
sians—especially those who are not tempted 
by poverty to the meanness that in Russia is 
almost the only road to wealth—are bound- 
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lessly hospitable, kindly, amiable almost be- 
yond the borders of sincerity, but not with 
the design of being insincere. They are 
humane to their serfs; and although this 
class suffers in Russia troubles that surpass 
those of the negro slaves, it is not from the 
proper gentlemen and ladies of the country 
that this suffering directly comes. When the 
noble proprietor himself lives in the white 
house that peeps from among trees, side by 
side with the gilt dome of its church, the 
slaves on the estate are reasonably happy. 
It is not true that a Russian gentleman is 
frequently intoxicated. A Russian lady never 
isso. Of the government functionaries, who 
form a large class of the factitious no- 
bility and gentry of the empire, no good 
is to be said: they are tempted to pillage 


‘and extortion under a system that all ra- 


diates from a great centre of deceit. Os- 
tentation is the rule. A post-master, a 
colonel in rank, receiving forty pounds a year, 
and without private estate, is to be seen 
keeping a carriage, four horses, two foot- 
men, and a coachman. His wife goes ex- 
travagantly dressed: she has two or three 
children, a maid and a cook to keep ; but she 
can afford to pay a costly visit every season 
to the capital. This system of false preten- 
sion ruins the character of thousands upon 
thousauds. It makes of Russia what it is,— 
a land eaten up with fraud and lying. Living 
near such a colonel-postmaster, the English- 
woman could observe his mode of operation, 
He was about to pay a visit to St. Peters- 
burg, but wanted money. His expedient 
was to send an enormous order for iron, for 


\the use of government, to a rich iron-master 


in the town. The iron-master knew that gold, 
not iron, was the metal wanted ; and as he 
dared not expose himself to the anger of a 
government ofticial, he was glad to compro- 
mise the matter by the payment of a round 
sum of silver roubles as a fine for default in 
execution of the order. The habit of osten- 
tation—barbarous in itself, which destroys 
the usefulness and credit of the employés of 
government—tempts the poor nobles also to 
a forfeiture of their own honour and self- 
respect. . 
It runs into everything. Even in the most 
cultivated classes, few Russians who have not 
gone out of Russia for their knowledge are 
really well-informed. They have learnt two 
or three modern languages, and little else, 
Yet they cultivate a tact in conversing with 
an air of wisdom upon topics about which 
they are almost wholly uninformed, and after 
an hour’s sustainment of a false assumption, 
show perhaps, by some senseless question, 
that they cannot have understood properly a 
syllable upon the points under discussion. 
Their emptiness of mind is a political institu- 
tion. “If three Russians talk together, one 
is a spy,” stands with them as a social pro- 
verb, They are forbidden to express their 
own opinions upon great movements in the 
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the noblest literature ; they have no common 
ground of conversation left but the merits of 
actors and actresses, the jests of the last farce 
or trashy comedy, or the state of the opera, 
—in which place, by-the-by, such operas as 
William Tell and Massaniello are performed 
with new libretti, from which all taint of a 
love of liberty has been expunged. Feeling 
the weakness of all this, and in a great many 
cases secretly resenting it, the men shrug 
their shoulders and say, “What would you 
have? We must play cards and talk of the 
odd trick.” While our countrywoman was 
staying with a friendly Russian lady, an old 
gentleman called to borrow a few roubles, 
got them, and departed. “Ah, poor man,” 
said the lady, when he was gone, “ think how 
unfortunate he has been. He once possessed 
fourteen thousand slaves, and he has lost 
them all at cards.” The English visitor ex- 
pressed regret that a man of his years should 
be the prey of such a vice. “How old do 
you think him?” was then asked. “Oh, 
sixty at the least.” “Sixty! He is past 
eighty, only he wears a wig, paints his eye- 
brows, and rouges to make himself look 
younger.” 

The Russian ladies have little to do but 
read dissolute French novels (which the cen- 
sorship does not exclude), dress and undress, 
talk slander, and criticise the dresses of | 
themselves and one another. Their slaves 





do all that might usefully occupy their hands, | often use this claim of poll-tax as a means of 


and they are left to idleness; which results | 
in a horrible amount of immorality. The | 
trading classes and officials talk almost ex- 
clusively of money. The enslaved peasants, 
bound to the soil, content when they are not 
much beaten, sing over the whole country 
their plaintive songs (they are all set in the 
minor key), and each carries an axe in his 
girdle ; for which the day may come when he 
finds terrible use. 

At present, that day seems to be very dis- 
tant. The ignorant house slaves, like the 
negroes holding the same rank elsewhere, 
are treated as children. A new footman, in a 
household which the Englishwoman visited— 
a man six feet two out of his shoes—was 
found to have an aptitude for breakage. He 
was told one day that when next he let any- 
thing fall he would be punished. On the day 
following he dropped the fish-ladle in handing 
fish at the beginning of dinner. He looked 
dolefully at his master, expecting that blows 
would be ordered. His mistress—put him in 
the corner! Their ignorance is lamentable. 
A Russian gentleman returned from abroad, 
where he had seen better things, determined 
to devote his life and fortune to the enlighten- 
ment of his peasantry. Their priest taught 
them that he was destroying ancient cus- 
toms, and that his design was to subvert 
the religion of their forefathers. “The con- 
sequence was that the slaves formed a 
conspiracy against him, and shot him one 





sitting-room.” 

Sometimes they take vengeance upon an 
oppressor ; and terrible incidents of this kind 
came within the experience of our country- 
woman. The heads of cruel masters are 
sometimes cleft with the hatchet of the serf. 
They are capable at the same time of strong 
feudal attachments, It should be understood 
that all the slaves in Russia are not poor. 
Some of the wealthiest traders in St. Peters- 
burg are slaves to nobles who will not 
suffer them to buy their freedom, but enjoy 
the pride of owning men who themselves 
own in some cases hundreds of thousands of 
pounds capital. The inheritor of an estate 
in which there were many well-to-do serfs 
arrived at it for the first time one evening, 
and in the morning found his house, as he 
thought, besieged. His people had heard 
that he was in debt; and their pride being 
hurt at servitude to an embarrassed master, 
they brought with them a gift of money 
raised among themselves, not less than five- 
and-forty thousand pounds, their free-will 
offering, to make a man of him again. He 
did not need this help, but the illustration 
still remains of the great generosity of feeling 
possible among this class of Russians. 

The slaves detached from their lords, and 
living in a comparatively independent state, 
acknowledge their subjection to the soil by 
payment of a poll-tax. Oppressive owners 


devouring all the earnings of a struggling 
slave. Our Englishwoman met with a poor 
cook, who had served a seven years’ appren- 
ticeship in a French house, and earned high 
wages in a family, besides being allowed to 
earn many fees by superintending public 
suppers and private parties. There was an 
upper servant under the same roof with him 
whom this poor fellow strove to marry ; but 
much as he earned, he strove in vain to save. 
Year by year the abrock or poll-tax was 
raised in proportion to the progress that he 
made; and the last time the English lady 
saw him, he was sobbing bitterly over an 
open letter—a demand from his proprietor 
for more abrock, and an answer to a request 
from Madame with whom he served that 
she might buy his freedom, naming an im- 
possible sum that doomed him to continued 
slavery. 

There was a poor man in Twer, a slave, 
born with a genius for painting that in any 
civilised country would have procured for 
him fame and fortune. His master, finding 
how he was gifted, doomed him to study 
under a common portrait-painter, and obliged 
him then to pay a poll-tax, which he could 
only raise from year to year by painting a 
great number of cheap portraits—he who had 
genius for higher and better things. “ When 
we last saw him,” writes our countrywoman, 
“he had pined into a decline ; and doubtless 
ere this the village grave has closed over his 
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world ; their censorship excludes from them | evening as he was reading a book in his own | 


| 
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riefs and sorrows, and buried his genius in 
the shades of its eternal oblivion.” 

The Englishwoman was present once when 
a bargain was struck for a dressmaker. A 
gentleman had dropped in to dine ; the host 
mentioned that his wife wanted a good 
dressing- maid. The guest recommended 
one, skilful in dressmaking, with whom he 
thought his wife would part. “Well,” the 
other said, “her price?” “Two hundred 
and fifty silver roubles.” That was more 
than could be given ; but the bargain finally 
was struck for a hundred roubles and an old 
piano. 

Such a servant must be content to submit 
to much oppression. The mistress who parts 
from you in the drawing-room with a smile, 
may be met ten minutes afterwards in the 
garden, her face inflamed with rage, beatin 
a man before her, one of the serfs employe 
upon the grounds, A lady who lost much 
money at the gambling-table, being pressed 
to pay a debt of honour, remembered that 
she had not a few female servants who 
possessed beautiful hair. She ordered them 
all to be cropped and their hair sold for her 
benefit, regardless of the fact that together 
with their hair she robbed them of their 
reputations ; cropped hair being one of the 
marks set on a criminal. 

The boxing of the ears of maids is not 
below the dignity of any lady; but when the 





danger in the practice. 
hair was being dressed by a French waiting- 
maid, receiving some accidental scratch, 
turned round and slapped the face of her 
attendant. The Frenchwoman had the lady’s 
back hair in her hands at the time, and 
grasping it firmly, held her head fast, while 
she administered a sound correction on the 
cheeks and ears of her highness with the 
back of her hairbrush. It was an insult that 
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maid is not a Russian, there may be some | 


A princess whose 


criminal. A poor student of more than 
ordinary talents bad, by great perseverance, 
twice merited a prize ; but he was regarded 
with jealous hostility by a certain pro- 
fessor, whom he was too poor to bribe. 
Twice cheated, the poor fellow made a 
third effort, though barely able to sustain 
himself in his humble lodging until the 
eriod of examination came. His future 
ung upon the result ; for, upon his passing 
the ordeal with credit, depended his access 
to employment that would get him bread. 
He strained every nerve, and succeeded well. 
All the professors testified their approbation 
except one, whose voice was necessary to 
complete the votes. He rose, and withheld 
his suffrage upon false grounds, that cast dis- 
‘honour on the young man’s character. It 
was his old enemy; and the poor boy—a 
| Widow’s son—with starvation before him, and 
‘his hopes all cast to the winds, rushed 
| forward by a sudden impulse of despair, and 
struck his persecutor. He was arrested, 
tried, and condemned, by the Emperor him- 
'self, to receive a thousand lashes with the 
knout. All the students and professors were 
ordered to be present at the execution of the 
|sentence. Long before it was complete, of 
;course, the youth was dead; but the full 
| number was completed. Many students who 
| were made spectators of the scene lay on the 
ground in swoon. From another eye-witness, 
the Englishwoman heard of the presence of a 
line of carriages, filled with Russian ladies, at 
a similar scene, the victims being slaves who 
had rebelled because a master introduced 
upon his ground a box in which to thrash 
them by machinery, and had seized him and 
given him a taste of his own instrument of 
torture. Need we say more to prove that 
|the true Russian civilisation is a thing to 
| come ? 
| Our countrywoman, visiting a monastery, 





could not be resented publicly. A lady of| was invited to eat ices in the garden. She 


her highness’s blood could not let it be said 
that a servant had given her a beating, and 
she therefore bribed the Frenchwoman by 
money and kind treatment to hold her 
tongue. 

Yet blows do not count for much in 
Russia ; from the highest to the lowest, all 
are liable to suffer them. A lady of the 
highest rank, using the lady’s privilege of 
chattering in the ear of the Emperor at a 
masked ball, let fall some indiscreet sugges- 
tions. She was followed home by a spy; 
summoned next day to Count Orloft’s office ; 
pointed to a chair; amicably interrogated ; 
presently let quietly down into a cellar, 
where she was birched by some person un- 
seen, This lady, whose story we have heard 
before, the Englishwoman often met; her 
sister she knew well; and she had the 
anecdote from an intimate friend of the 
family. 


| saw how the spoons were cleaned behind the 
| bushes—licked and wiped. Such ice-eating, 
with the spoon-licking in the back-ground, is 
typical of the sort of elegance and polish 
Russia has, 

One day the Englishwoman saw an officer 
boldly pocket some of his neighbour’s money 
while playing at cards. Another slipped up 
his sleeve some concert tickets belonging to 
her friend, Sheand her friend both saw bim 
do it. One day a young officer called while 
they were at dinner ; was shown into one of 
the drawing-rooms, and departed with a 
lady’s watch. Nothing was said to the 
police, out of respect to his uncle, who is of 
rank. Ladies going to a party will some- 
times steal the papers of kid gloves and the 
hair-pins left on the toilet tables to supply 
those who happen to come unprovided. Our 
countrywoman went to visit an old lady; and, 
as all the drawing-rooms were thrown open 
for the reception of visitors, thought it no 
sin to walk from one room to another for the 


The knout, the emblem of Russian bar- 
barism, falls not only on the slave or the 
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purpose of examining some pictures. The 
old lady rose and followed her, watching 
her movements so closely that she returned 
to her seat greatly amazed. “You must not 
be surprised at it, my dear,” said a friend, 
aftershe got home again ; “forreally you do not 
know how many things are lost in such parties 
from the too great admiration of the visitors.” 

The officers just mentioned were men hold- 
ing employments under government. So much 
has been made notorious during the present 
war of the extent to which the Russian 
government suffers from the peculation and 
talsehood of officials in all grades that one 
illustration in this place will be sufficient, and 
we will choose one that illustrates at the same 
time another topic. The railway to Warsaw is 
dropped, because the money needed for it is 
absorbed by war; the only Russian railway 
line is that between the two capitals, St. 
Petersburg and Moscow. When 
nearly finished, the Czar ordered it to be 
ready for his own use on a certain day. It 
was not really finished; but over several 
miles of the road, since the Czar must be 
obeyed, rails were laid upon whatever 
contrivance could be patched up for the 
occasion. 
by the Russian system. While this railway 
was in course of construction, the fortunes 
made by engineers and government oflicials 
on the line of road was quite astonishing : 
men of straw rapidly 
Government suffered and—the serfs, 


train to a pic-nic. 
hundred workmen were assembled, who 


the party. No, they were told, but his wife 
was. Her, then, they begged to see. ‘To 
her they pleaded with their miserable tale 
for interference in their behalf. For six 


rations were bad, and a fever like a plague 
had broken out among them, of which their 
companions perished by scores, to be buried, 
like so many dogs, in morasses along the 
line. Their looks confirmed their tale. The 
criminal employers were upon the spot, and 
acted ignorance and sympathy, making at 
the same time humane speeches and pro- 
mises, which the poor men received by ex- 
changing looks of profound despair with 
each other. 

Then there is the system of espial. In 
addition to the secret police—the accredited 
spies—there is said to be a staff of eighty 
thousand paid agents, persons moving in 
society ; generals, tradesmen, dressmakers, 
people of all ranks ; who are secretly engaged 
in watching and betraying those with whom 
they live. The consequence is, that nobody 
dares speak his earnest thoughts, even to his 
familiar friend. Men say what they do not 
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| subjects. 


it was | 


The Imperial neck was risked | 





acquired estates, | 
Our | 
countrywoman living once in a province | 
through which the railway runs, went by | 
At the station, four | 
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take pains to exhibit themselves as obedient 
When the Englishwoman lived at 
Archangel, a deaf and dumb gentleman 
arrived, with letters of introduction to the 
leading people, and was received with cor- 
diality and sympathy ; he was a clever man, 
read several languages, and displayed pretty 
drawings of his own execution. He was 
made everywhere welcome. More than once 
our quick-eyed countrywoman fancied that 
he looked over-attentive to words spoken 
behind his back. It soon afterwards was 
made only too certain that this man was a 
government spy, playing a difficult part for 
a base purpose. 

Of the Greek form of religion we say 
nothing. Let the Russians bow before the 
pictures of their saints, We will quote only 
an anecdote told in this book, of a poor wan- 
dering Samoyede, a fish-eating savage from 
the borders of the Arctic Ocean. He asked 


| whether his visitor was Russian, and being 


answered No, lifted up some skins in his tent 
which covered pictures of saints, and — 
to them with disdain, said,—* See ! there are 


Russian gods, but ours,” raising his hand 
He lives—up 


heavenwards, “is greater. 
» 


there ! 
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TEASLE. 

As a tall, stout weed, producing prickly 
thistle heads, teasle is well known to every- 
one familiar with English hedge-rows. It is 
almost as generally known that teasle-heads 


jare used for producing the nap on broad- 
asked eagerly whether the governor was of | 


cloth, and that it is also called for that reason 
Fuller’s-herb. Of course, the teasle used 
for such a purpose must be cultivated for the 
market: and we doubt whether teasle grow- 


|ing, as a branch of agriculture, is familiar to 
weeks they had been paid no wages, their | 


many English readers, It is curious enough 
to be worth a short description. 

Common and hardy as this sort of thistle 
seems to be, there are not many more capri- 
cious plants in nature. The cultivation of it 
is a speculation. The produce of a hop field 
is not more uncertain than the produce of a 
field of teasle. For this reason farmers com- 
monly decline having their tempers or their 
purses tried with such a plant; and teasle- 
growing has been left to men of capital who 
could afford to take excessive profit in one 
year as a set-off for total failure in another. 
Yet we are assured by the most practical 
man in the district where teasles are most 
grown that care in the choice of seed, and in 
the management of the ground, very much 
lessons the chance of misadventure. 

Teasle is grown extensively in Yorkshire 
and in some western counties, chiefly Somer- 
setshire and Gloucestershire; a little is 
grown also in Wilts. The crop is important 


think, affect credit of government reports | enough to deserve greater attention than the 
which they know to be audacious lies, and| farmers of England hitherto have cared to 
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pay to it. It is necessary to select the 
seed, only from well-formed teasles; but it 
has been the habit to gather up such 


seed as falls out of the ripe heads in the 
This is 


course of packing for the market. 

done to the great damage of the crop. 
The change of a high import duty to a 

charge of only threepence on a thousand has 


encouraged manufacturers to import teasles | 


freely from the south of France, which pro- 
duces the best in the world, on account of 
the fine climate usual there at the season 
of ripening, when settled hot weather is 
required. 

Now, however, our own farmers are pay- 
ing more than usual attention to this crop. 


Tn several instances we have observed of late | 


that seed has been imported from France 
and America, and that greatly improved 
crops have been the consequence of this pro- 
ceeding. The seed once chosen must be sub- 
mitted to the gentlest nurture. The soil 
must be well manured ; and, as the plant is 
a biennial—oceupies two years in coming to 
maturity—it demands many months of care. 
The ground for it should be ploughed early ; 
if before winter all the better. Farmers 


fancy it to be an exhaustive crop; but we} 


think they are wrong upon that point. The 
spade is in frequent use between the plants 
during their growth ; and certainly we have 
seen excellent crops of wheat following 
teasle upon well dressed land. The seed is 
usually sown broadeast, but sometimes is 
drilled. The drills are about twelve inches 
apart ; and, when the plants appear they are 
thinned out to about the same distance from 
each other. To gather in the teasle, harvest 
labourers wearing leather gloves go into the 
fields each with a short sharp knife. As 
soon as the petals fall, a teasle head is fit 
for cutting, and there must be several 
cuttings of the crop at intervals of a week or 
a fortnight; beeause the heads are not all 
ripe at the same time. With each head 
there is cut about nine inches of stalk. 
Weather permitting, the cut teasles are 
strewed upon the ground to dry; but, if 
there be any chance of damp, they must be 
housed immediately, or the whole crop may 
be spoiled. When they are quite dry they 
are sorted according to their quality ; which 
depends on their size, and tied up into 
bundles. The different sizes are known by 
the names of kings, queens, middlings, and 
serubs, It is the object of the grower, let 
him be never so much of a democrat, to pro- 


duce as many kings and queens as possible. | 


Sometimes he is rewarded with a crop ex- 
ceeding in value the price of the land on 
which it grew. Sometimes there is not a 
single king in the whole field. From three 
to six packs of good kings, or twenty thou- 
sand of the middle classes, to the acre, is a 
paying crop; but as many as ten or twelve 
packs have come up in extraordinary seasons. 








history of the teasle trade. The plant has 
stood for the past two or three years at nearly 
twice the price it would fetch five or six 
years ago. The value now of the best 
English teasles is about six pounds per pack. 
On one oceasion, some time ago, when it was 
thought that the use of them was on the 
point of being superseded, their price fell 
considerably ; for, indeed, at the lowest 
prices they could hardly find a purchaser. 
A lot was at that time sold for five pounds to 
a gentleman who died soon afterward. The 
proposed substitute for teasle-heads having 
turned out a complete failure, the price of 
the depreciated crop instantly rose. There 
was a serious scarcity of teasles; for the 
growth of them had been neglected. The 
executors of the gentleman just mentioned, 
ignorant of this fact, sent his five pounds’ 
worth to market, and were astonished to find 
that they cleared by it three thousand per 
cent. 

The use made of teasles by our manufac- 
turers is so well known that it will suffice to 
speak of that in half-a-dozen sentences. A 
great manufacturer of broadcloth stores 
them by hundreds of thousands. Young 
people dexterously set them in frames with 
wooden mallets, so that their heads setting 
closely together form a vegetable brush or 
eurry-comb, and of such frames ready-prepared 
vast numbers are kept on vertical racks in a 
wooden building, open to the free passage of 
air, like the louvre-boarded building of a 
eurrier. When in use, the teasle-frame is 
fixed on the circumference of a machine called 
a gig-mile, and the newly-manufactured 
woollen cloth is exposed to the combing of 
the crooked awns upon the teasle-heads, 
These elastic little hooks are precisely strong 
enough to insinuate themselves into the web 
of the cloth and draw out some fine fibres of 
the wool, but they are not strong enough to 
tear the web of the cloth; before they can 
do injury to that they break. No con- 
trivance of elastic wire or any other thing 
has yet been found to do the work so per- 
fectly. The cloth is wetted as it slowly 
moves under the teasles, and the teasles in 
the frames require frequent picking by 
children, as well as occasional drying when 
they become softened by moisture. Fresh 
frames are of course put from time to time 
into use, the claws of the teasle-heads not 
being very durable. The nap raised in this 
way, upon cloth isa long nap, of which the 
ends are not al] equal in length. The cloth 
has afterwards to pass under the blade of 
a shearing machine, from which it comes 
with the smooth short nap which every 
wan is anxious to retain upon his coat and 
trowsers. 

The cost of teasle to the millowner is of 
course a variable item in the year’s expendi- 
ture, yield and consumption affecting so much 
the price of the commodity that in one 


There have been curious fluctuations in the! factory known to us the account for teasles 
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has been sometimes as low as seven hundred, 
and at other times as high as three thousand 
pounds a-year. 


NORTH AND SOUTH. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF MARY BARTON, 
—t— 


CHAPTER THE FORTY-SECOND. 


Tue shock had been great. Margaret fell 
into a state of prostration, which did not 
show itself in sobs and tears, or even find the 
relief of words. 
her eyes shut, never speaking but when 
spoken to, and then replying in whispers. 
Mr. Bell was perplexed. He dared not leave 
her ; he dared not ask her to accompany him 
back to Oxford, which had been one of the 
plans he had formed on the journey to Mil- 
ton, her physical exhaustion was evidently 
too complete for her to undertake any such 
fatigue—putting the sight that she would 
have to encounter out of the question. Mr. 
Bell sate over the fire, considering what he 
had better do. Margaret lay motionless, and 
almost breathless, by him. He would not 
leave her even for the dinner, which Dixon 
had prepared for him down stairs, and, with 
sobbing hospitality, would fain have tempted 
him to eat. He had a plateful of something 
brought up to him. In general, he was par- 
ticular and dainty enough, and knew well 
each shade of flavour in his food, but now 
the devilled chicken tasted like saw-dust. He 
minced up some of the fowl for Margaret, 
and peppered and salted it well; but when 
Dixon, following his directions, tried to feed 
her, the languid shake of head proved that, 
in such a state as Margaret was in, food 
would only choke, not nourish her. 

Mr. Bell gave a great sigh ; lifted up his 
stout old limbs (stiff with travelling) from 
their easy position, and followed Dixon out of 
the room. 

“T can’t leave her. I must write to them 
at Oxford, to see that the preparations are 
made: they can be getting on with these 
till I arrive. Can’t Mrs, Lennox come to 
her? I'll write and tell her she must. The 
girl must have some woman-friend about 
ner? if only to talk her into a good fit of 
crying.” 

Dixon was crying—enough for two ; but, 
after wiping her eyes and steadying her voice, 
she managed to tell Mr. Bell, that Mrs. 
Lennox was too near her confinement to be 
able to undertake any journey at present. 

“Well! I suppose we must have Ms. 
Shaw; she’s come back to England, is’nt she ?” 

“ Yes, sir, she’s come back; but I don’t 
think she will like to leave Mrs. Lennox 
at such an interesting time,” said Dixon, 
who did not much approve of a stranger 
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She lay on the sofa, with | 


jalways value and preserve it. 
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“Interesting time be—” Mr. Bell re- 
stricted himself to coughing over the end of 
his sentence, “ She could be content to be at 
Venice, or Naples, or some of those Popish 
places, at the last ‘ interesting time,’ which 
took place in Corfu, I think. And what does 
that little prosperous woman’s ‘ interesting 
time’ signify, in comparison with that poor 
creature there, — that helpless, homeless, 
friendless, Margaret—lying as still on that 
sofa as if it were an altar-tomb, and she the 
stone statue on it. I tell you Mrs. Shaw shall 
See that a room, or whatever she 
wants, is got ready for her by to-morrow 
night. I'll take care she comes.” 

Accordingly Mr. Bell wrote a letter, which 
Mrs. Shaw declared, with many tears, to be 


|so like one of the dear general’s when he was 


going to have a fit of the gout, that she should 
If he had 
given her the option, by requesting or urging 
her, as if a refusal were possible, she might 


;not have come—true and sincere as was her 
|sympathy with Margaret. 


It needed the 
sharp uncourteous command to make her 


}econquer her vis inertiz, and allow herself 


to be packed by her maid, after the latter had 
completed the boxes. Edith, all cap, shawls, 
and tears, came out to the top of the stairs, as 
Captain Lennox was ieihenhor mother down 
to the carriage : 

“Don’t forget, mamma; Margaret iaust 
come and live with us. Sholto will go to 
Oxford on Wednesday, and you must send word 
by Mr. Bell to him when we're to expect you. 
And if you want Sholto, he can go on trom 
Oxford to Milton. Don’t forget, mamma ; you 
are to bring back Margaret.” 

Edith re-entered the drawing-room. Mr. 
Henry Lennox was there, cutting open the 
pages of a new review. Without lifting 
his head, he said, “If you don’t like Sholto 
to be so long absent from you, Edith, I hope 
you will let me go down to Milton, and give 
what assistance | can. 

“Oh, thank you,” said Edith, “I dare say 
old Mr. Bell will do everything he can, and 
more help may not be needed. Ouly 
one does not look for much savoir-faire 
from a resident Fellow. Dear, darling Mar- 
garet! won’t it be nice to have her here, 
again ? You were both great allies years ago.” 

“Were we?” asked he indifferently, with 
an appearance of being interested in a pas- 
sage in the review. 

“ Well, perhapsnot—I forget. I was so full 
of Sholto. But doesn’t it fall out well, that if 
my uncle was to die, it should be just now, 
when we are come home, and settled in the 
old house, and quite ready to receive Mar- 
garet? Poor thing! what a change it will be 
to her from Milton! I'll have new chintz 
for her bedroom, and make it look new and 
bright, and cheer her up a little.” 

In the same spirit of kindness, Mrs. Shaw 


entering the household to share with her in|journeyed to Milton, occasionally dreading 


her ruling care of Margaret. 


ithe first meeting, and wondering how it 
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would be got over; but more frequently 
planning how soon she could get Margaret 
away from “ that horrid place,” and back 
into the pleasant comforts of Harley Street. 

“Oh dear!” said she to her maid ; “look 
at those chimneys! My poor sister Hale! 
I don’t think I could have rested at Naples, 
if I had known what it was! I must have 
come and fetched her and Margaret away.” 
And to herself she acknowledged that she 
had always thought her brother-in-law rather 
a weak man, but never so weak as now, when 
she saw for what a place he had exchanged 
the lovely Helstone home. 

Margaret had remained in the same state; 
white, motionless, speechless, tearless. They 
had told her that her aunt Shaw was 
coming; but she had not expressed either 
surprise, or pleasure, or dislike to the idea. 
Mr. Bell, whose appetite had returned, and 
who appreciated Dixon’s endeavours to gra- 
tify it, in vain urged upon her to taste some 
sweetbreads stewed with oysters ; she shook 
her head with the same quiet obstinacy as on 
the previous day; and he was obliged to con- 
sole himself for her rejection by eating them 
all himself. But Margaret was the first to 
hear the stopping of the cab that brought her 
aunt from the railway station. Her eyelids 


quivered, her lips coloured and _ trembled. 
Mr. Bell went down to meet Mrs. Shaw; and 
when they came up, Margaret was standing, 


trying to steady her dizzy self; and when 
she saw her aunt, she went forward to the 
arms open to receive her, and first found the 
passionate relief of tears on her aunt's 
shoulder. All thoughts of quiet habitual 
love, of tenderness for years, of relationship 
to the dead,—all that inexplicable likeness in 
look, tone and gesture, that seem to belong to 
one family, and which reminded Margaret so 
forcibly at this moment of her mother,— 
came in to melt and soften her numbed 
heart into the overflow of warm tears. 

Mr. Bell stole out of the room, and went 
down into the study, where he ordered a fire, 
and tried to divert his thoughts by taking 
down and examining the different ‘books. 
Each volume brought a remembrance or a 
suggestion of his dead friend. It might be a 
change of employment from his two days’ 
work of watching Margaret, but it was no 
change of thought. He was glad to catch 
the sound of Mr. Thornton’s voice, making 
enquiry at the door. Dixon was rather cava- 
lierly dismissing him ; for with the appearance 
of Mrs. Shaw’s maid, came visions of former 
grandeur, of the Beresford blood, of the 
“station” (so she was pleased to term it) 
from which her young lady had been ousted, 
and to which she was now, please God to be 
restored, These visions, which she had been 
dwelling on with complacency in her conver- 
sation with Mrs. Shaw’s maid (skilfully 
eliciting meanwhile all the circumstances of 
state and consequence connected with the 
Harley Street establishment, for the edifica- 
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tion of the listening Martha), made Dixon 
rather inclined to be supercilious in her 
treatment of any inhabitant of Milton; so, 
though she always stood rather in awe of 
Mr. Thornton, she was as curt as she durst 
be in telling him that he could see none of 
the inmates of that house that night. It was 
rather uncomfortable to be contradicted in 
her statement by Mr. Bell’s opening the 
study-door, and calling out : 

“Thornton! is that you? Come in for a 
minute or two; I want to speak to you.” So 
Mr. Thornton went into the study, and Dixon 
had to retreat into the kitchen, and reinstate 
herself in her own esteem by a prodigious 
story of Sir John Beresford’s coach and six, 
when he was high sheriff. 

“T don’t know what I wanted to say to 
you, after all. Only it’s dull enough to sit 
in a room where everything speaks to you of 
a dead friend. Yet Margaret and her aunt 
must have the drawing-room to themselves ! ” 

“Ts Mrs.—is her aunt come?” asked Mr, 
Thornton, 

“Come? Yes! maidand all. One might 
have thought she could have come by herself 
at such a time! And now I shall have to 
turn out and tind my way to the Clarendon.” 

“ You must not go to the Clarendon. We 
have five or six empty bed-rooms at home.” 

“ Well aired ?” 

“T think you may trust my mother.” 

“Then Ill only run up-stairs and wish 
that wan girl good-night, and make my bow 
to her aunt, and go off with you straight.” 

Mr. Bell was some time up-stairs. Mr. 
Thornton began to think it long, for he was 
full of business, and had hardly been able to 
spare the time for running up to Crampton, 
and enquiring how Miss Hale was, 

When they had set out upon their walk, 
Mr. Bell said : 

“T was kept by those women in the 
drawing-room. Mrs. Shaw is anxious to get 
home—on account of her daughter, she says 
—and wants Margaret to go off with her at 
once. Now she is no more fit for travelling 
than I am for flying. Besides, she says, and 
very justly, that she has friends she must 
see—that she must wish good-bye to several 
people ; and then her aunt worried her about 
old claims, and was she forgetful of old 
friends? And she said, with a great burst of 
erying, she should be glad enough to go from 
a place where she had suffered so much. 
Now I must return to Oxford to-morrow, 
and I don’t know on which side of the scale 
to throw in my voice.” 

He paused, as if asking a question ; but he 
received no answer from his companion, the 
echo of whose thoughts kept repeating— 

“Where she had suffered so much.” Alas! 
and that was the way in which this eighteen 
months in Milton—to him so unspeakably 
precious, down to its very bitterness, which 
was worth all the rest of life’s sweetness— 
would be remembered. Neither loss of father, 
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nor loss of mother, dear as she was to 
Mr. Thornton, could have poisoned the re- 
membrance of the weeks, the days, the hours, 
when a walk of two miles, every step of 
which was pleasant, as it brought him nearer 
and nearer to her, took him to her sweet pre- 
sence—every step of which was rich, as 
each recurring moment that bore him away 
from her, made him recal some fresh grace in 
her demeanour, or pleasant pungency in her 
character. Yes! whatever had happened to 
him, external to his relation to her, he could 
never have spoken of that time, when he 
could have seen her every day—when he had 
her within his grasp, as it were—as a time of 
suffering. It had been a royal time of luxury 
to him, with all its stings and contumelies, | 
compared to the poverty that crept round 
and clipped the anticipation of the future 
down to sordid fact, and life without an 
atmosphere of either hope or fear. 

Mrs. Thornton and Fanny were in the 
dining-room ; the latter in a flutter of small 
exultation, as the maid held up one glossy 
material after another, to try the effect of 
the wedding-dresses by candlelight. Her 
mother really tried to sympathise with her, 
but could not. Neither taste nor dress were 
in her line of subjects, and she heartily 
wished that Fanny had accepted her brother's 
offer of having the wedding clothes provided 
by some first-rate London dressmaker, with- 
out the endless troublesome discussions, and 
unsettled wavering, that arose out of Fanny’s 
desire to choose and superintend everything 
herself. Mr. Thornton was only too glad to 
mark his grateful approbation of any sensible 
man, who could be captivated by Fanny’s 
second-rate airs and graces, by giving her 
ample means for providing herself with the 
finery, which certainly rivalled, if it did not 
exceed the lover, in her estimation. When 
her brother and Mr. Bell came in, Fanny 
blushed, and simpered, and fluttered over the 
signs of her employment, in a way which 
could not fail to draw attention from any one 
else but Mr. Bell. Ifhe thought about her and 
her silks and satins at all, it was to compare 
her and them with the pale sorrow he had 
left behind him, sitting motionless with bent 
head and folded hands in a room where the 
stillness was so great that you might almost 
fancy the rush in your straining ears was 
oceasioned by the spirits of the dead, yet 
hovering round their beloved. For, when 
Mr. Bell had first gone up-stairs, Mrs. Shaw 
lay asleep on the sofa; and no sound broke 
the silence. 

Mrs. Thornton gave Mr. Bell her formal, 
hospitable welcome. She was never so gra- 
cious as when receiving her son’s friends in 
her son’s house; and the more unexpected 
they were, the more honour to her admirable 
housekeeping preparations for comfort. 

“ How is Miss Hale ?” she asked. 

“ About as broken down by this last stroke 
as she can be.” 
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“T am sure it is very well for her that she 
has such a friend as you.” 

“TI wish I were her only friend, madam, 
I daresay it sounds very brutal; but here 
have I been displaced, and turned out of my 
post of comforter and adviser by a fine lady 
aunt; and there are cousins and what not 
claiming her in London, as if she were a lap- 
dog belonging to them. And she is too weak 
and miserable to have a will of her own.” 

“She must indeed be weak,” said Mrs, 
Thornton, with an implied meaning which her 
son understood well. “ But where,” continued 
Mrs. Thornton, “ have these relations been 
all this time that Miss Hale has appeared 
almost friendless, and has certainly had a 
good deal of anxiety to bear?” But she did 
not feel interest enough in the answer to her 
question to wait for it. She left the room to 
make her household arrangements. 

“They have been living abroad. They 
have some kind of claim upon her. I will do 
them that justice. The aunt brought her up, 
and she and the cousin have been like sisters. 
The thing vexing me, you see, is that I wanted 
to take her for a child of my own; and I am 
jealous of these people, who don’t seem to 
value the privilege of their right. Now it 
would be different if Frederick claimed her.” 

“ Frederick!” exclaimed Mr. Thornton, 
“Who is he? What right—?” He stopped 
short in his vehement question. 

“ Frederick,” said Mr. Bell, in surprise. 
“ Why don’t you know? He is her brother. 
Have you not heard—” 

“T never heard his name before. Where is 
he? Who is he?” 

“Surely I told you about him when the 
family first came to Milton—the son who was 
concerned in that mutiny.” 

“T never heard of him till this moment. 
Where does he live?” 

“In Spain. He is liable to be arrested the 
moment he sets foot on English ground. Poor 
fellow! he will grieve at not being able 
to attend his father’s funeral We must 
be content with Captain Lennox; for I 
don’t know of any other relation to summon.” 

“T hope I may be allowed to go?” 

“ Certainly ; thankfully. You are a good 
fellow, after all, Thornton, Hale liked you. 
He spoke tome only the other day about 
you at Oxford. He regretted he had seen so 
little of you lately. Iam obliged to you for 
wishing to show him respect.” 

“But about Frederick. Does he never 
come to England ?” 

“ Never.” 

“ He was not over here about the time of 
Mrs. Hale’s death ?” 

“No. Why, I was here then. I hadn’t 
seen Hale for years and years: and, if you 
remember, I came— No, it was some time 
after that that I came. But poor Frederick 
Hale was not here then. What made you 
think he was?” 





| 
| 


\| 
| 
| “T saw a young man walking with Miss 
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Hale one day,” replied Mr. Thornton, “and I 
think it was about that time.” 

“Qh, that would be this young Lennox, the 
Captain’s brother. He’s a lawyer, and they 
were in pretty constant correspondence with 
him ; and I remember Mr. Hale told me he 
thought he would come down. Do you 
know,” said Mr. Bell, wheeling round, and 

‘shutting one eye, the better to bring the 
forces of the other to bear with keen scrutiny 
on Mr. Thornton’s face, “ that I once fancied 
you had a little tenderness for Margaret.” 

No answer. No change of countenance. 

“ And so did poor Hale. Not at first, and 
not till I had put it into his head.” 

“T admired Miss Hale. Every one must 
do so. She is a beautiful creature,” said Mr. 
Thornton, driven to bay by Mr. Bell’s perti- 
nacious questioning. 

“Ts that all! You can speak of her in 
that measured way as simply a ‘ beautiful 
creature ’—only something to catch the eye. 
I did hope you had had nobleness enough in 
you to make you pay her the homage of the 
heart. Though I believe—in fact I know, she 
would bave rejected you, still to have loved 
her without return would have lifted you 
higher than all those, be they who they may, 
that have never known her to love. ‘ Beautiful 
creature’ indeed! Do you speak of her as 





you would of a horse or a dog ¢” 
Mr. Thornton’s eyes glowed like red 
embers, 


“Mr. Bell,” said he, “before you speak so, 
you should remember that all men are not as 
free to express what they feel as you are. 
Let us talk of something else.” For though 
his heart leaped up, as at a trumpet-call, to 
every word that Mr, Bell had said, and though 
he knew that what he had said would hence- 
forward bind the thought of the old Oxford 
Fellow closely up with the most precious 
things of his heart, yet he would not be 
forced into any expression of what he felt 
towards Margaret. He was no mocking-bird 
of praise, to try because another extolled what 
he reverenced and passionately loved, to outdo 
him in laudation. So he turned to some of 
the dry matters of business that lay between 
Mr. Bell and him as landlord and tenant. 

“ What is that heap of brick and mortar 
we came against in the yard? Any repairs 
wanted ?” 

“No, none, thank you.” 

“Are you building on your own account ? 
If you are, I’m very much obliged to you.” 

“I’m building a dining-room—for the men 
I mean—the hands.” 

“TI thought you were hard to please, if| 
this room was not good enough to satisfy 
you, a bachelor.” 

“I’ve got acquainted with a strange kind 
of chap, and I put one or two children in 
whom he is interested to school. So, as I 
happened to be passing near his house one 





day, I just went there about some trifling | 
paymeut to be made; and I saw such a’ 


miserable black frizzle of a dinner—a greasy 
cinder of meat, as first set me a-thinking. 
But it was not till provisions grew so high 
this winter that I bethought me how, by 
buying things wholesale, and cooking a good 
quantity of provisions together, much mone 
might be saved, and much comfort gaine 
So I spoke to my friend—or my enemy—the 
man I told you of—and he found fault with 
every detail of my plan ; and in consequence 
I laid it aside, both as impracticable and also 
because if I forced it into operation I should be 
interfering with the independence of my men; 
when suddenly this Higgins came to me and 
graciously signified his approval of a scheme 
so nearly the same as mine, that I might 
fairly have claimed it; and, moreover, the 
approval of several of his fellow-workmen, 
to whom he had spoken. I was a little 
‘riled,’ I confess, by his manner, and thought 
of throwing the whole thing overboard to 
sink or swim. But it seemed childish to 
relinquish a plan which I had once thought 
wise and well-laid, just because I myself did 
not receive all the honour and consequence 
due to the originator. So I coolly took the 
part assigned to me, which is something like 
that of steward to a club, I buy in the 
provisions wholesale, and provide a fitting 
matron or cook.” 

“T hope you give satisfaction in your new 
capacity. Are you a good judge of 
potatoes and onions? But I suppose Mrs. 
Thornton assists you in your marketing.” 

“Not a bit,” replied Mr, Thornton. “She 
disapproves of the whole plan, and now we 
never mention it to each other. But I ma- 
nage pretty well, getting in great stocks from 
Liverpool, and being served in butcher’s meat 
by our own family butcher. I can assure you, 
the hot dinners the matron turns out are by 
no means to be despised.”. 

“Do you taste each dish as it goes in, in 
virtue of your office? I hope you have a 
white wand.” 

“T was very scrupulous, at first, in confin- 
ing myself to the mere purchasing part, and 
even in that I rather obeyed the men’s orders, 
conveyed through the housekeeper, than 
went by my own judgment. At one time, 
the beet was too large, at another the mut- 
ton was not fat enough. I think they saw 
how careful I was to leave them free, and not 
to intrude my own ideas upon them ; so, one 
day, two or three of the men—my friend 
Higgins among them—asked me if I would 
not come in and take a snack. It wasa very 
busy day, but I saw that the men would be 
hurt if, after making the advance, I didn’t 
meet them half-way, so I went in, andI never 
made a better dinner in my life. I told them 
(my next neighbours I mean, for I’m no 
speech-maker) how much I'd enjoyed it ; and 
for some time, whenever that especial dinner 
recurred in their dietary, I was sure to be 
met by these men, with a ‘ Master, there’s 
hot-pot for dinner to-day, win yo’ come?’ 
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It they had not asked me, I would no more 
have intruded on them than I’d have gone to 
the mess at the barracks without invitation.” 

“T should think you were rather a restraint 
on your hosts’ conversation. They can’t abuse 
the masters while you’re there. I suspect 
they take it out on non-hot-pot days.” 

“Well! hitherto we've steered clear of all 
vexed questions. But if any of the old dis- 
putes came up again, I would certainly speak 
out my mind next hot-pot day. But you are 
hardly acquainted with our Darkshire fellows, 
for all you’re a Darkshire man yourself. 
They have such a sense of humour, and 
such a racy mode of expression! I am get- 
ting really to know some of them now, and 
they talk pretty freely before me.” 

“ Nothing like the act of eating for equal- 
ising men. Dying is nothing to it. The 
philosopher dies sententiously—the pharisee 
ostentatiously—the simple-hearted humbly 
—the poor idiot blindly as the sparrow falls 
to the ground; but philosopher and idiot, 
publican and pharisee, all eat after the same 
fashion—given an equally good digestion. 
There’s theory for theory for you!” 

“ Indeed I haveno theory; I hate theories.” 

“I beg your pardon. To show my peni- 
tence, will you accept a ten pound note to- 
wards your marketing, and give the poor 
fellows a feast ?” 

“Thank you; but I’d rather not. They 


pay me rent for the oven and cooking-places 


at the back of the mill: and will have to pay 
more for the new dining-room. I don’t want 
it to fall into a charity. I don’t want dona- 
tions. Once let in the principle, and I should 
have people going, and talking, and spoiling 
the simplicity of the whole thing.” 

“People will talk about any new plan. You 
can’t help that.” 

“ My enemies, if I have any, may make a 
ar fuss about this dinner-scheme ; 

ut you are a friend, and I expect you will 

pay my experiment the respect of silence. It 
is but a new broom at present, and sweeps 
clean enough. But by-and-by we shall meet 
with plenty of stumbling-blocks, no doubt.” 


CHAPTER THE FORTY-THIRD. 


Mrs. Suaw took as vehement a dislike as 
it was possible for one of her gentle nature to 
do, against Milton. It was noisy, and smoky, 
and the poor people whom she saw in the 
streets were dirty, and the rich ladies over- 
dressed, and not a man that she saw, high or 
low, had his clothes made to fit him. She 
was sure Margaret would never regain her 
lost strength while she stayed in Milton; and 
she herself was afraid of one of her old at- 
tacks of the nerves. Margaret must return 
with her, and that quickly. This, if not the 
exact force of her words, was at any rate the 
spirit of what she urged on Margaret, till the 
latter, weak, weary, and broken-spirited, 

ielded a reluctant promise that, as soon as 
ednesday was over, she would prepare to 
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accompany her aunt back to town, leaving 
Dixon in charge of all the arrangements for 
paying bills, disposing of furniture, and shut- 
ting up the house. Before that Wednesday— 
that mournful Wednesday, when Mr. Hale 
was to be interred, far away from either of 
the homes he had known in life, and far 
away from the wife who lay lonely among 
strangers (and this last was Margaret’s great 
trouble, for she thought that if she had not 
given way to that overwhelmingstupor durin 
the first sad days, she could have arrange 
things otherwise)—before that Wednegday, 
Margaret received a letter from Mr. Bell. 

“My Dear Marcaret:—I did mean to have re- 
turned to Milton on Thursday, but unluckily it turns 
out to be one of the rare occasions when we, Fellows 
of Radcliffe, are called upon to perform any kind of 
duty, and I must not be absent from my post. Cap- 
tain Lennox and Mr, Thornton are here. The former 
seems a smart, well-meaning man; and has proposed to 
go over to Milton, and assist you in any search for the 
will ; of course there is none, or you would have found 
it by this time, if you followed my directions, Then 
the Captain declares he must take you and his mother- 
in-law home ; and, in his wife's present state, I don’t 
see how you can expect him to remain away longer 
than Friday. However, that Dixon of yours is trusty ; 
and can hold her, or your own, till I come. I take 
upon myself to administer, if there is no will; for I 
doubt this smart captain is no great man of business, 
Nevertheless, his moustachios are splendid, There 
will have to be a sale ; so select what things you wish 
reserved. Or you can send a list afterwards. Now 
two things more, and I have done. You know, or if 
you don’t, your poor father did, that you are to have 
my money and goods when I die. Not that I mean to 
die yet ; but I name this just to explain what is com- 
ing. These Lennoxes seem very fond of you now ; and 
perhaps may continue to be; perhaps not. So it is 
best to start with a formal agreement; namely, that 
you are to pay them two hundred and fifty pounds a 
year, as long as you and they find it pleasant to live to- 
gether. (This, of course, includes Dixon ; mind you 
don’t be cajoled into paying any more for her.) Then 
you won’t be thrown adrift if some day the captain 
wishes to have his house to himself, but you can carry 
yourself and your two hundred and fifty pounds off 
somewhere else ; if, indeed, I have not claimed you to 
come and keep house for me first. Then as to dress, 
and Dixon, and personal expenses, and confectionery 
(all young ladies eat confectionery till wisdom comes 
by age), 1 shall consult some lady of my acquaintance, 
and see how much you will have from your father, be- 
fore fixing this. Now, Margaret, have you flown out 
before you have read this far, and wondered what right 
the old man has to settle your affairs for you so 
cavalierly? I make no doubt you have. Yet the old 
man has a right. He has loved your father for five 
and thirty years; he stood beside him on his wedding- 
day; he closed his eyes in death. Moreover, he is 
your godfather: and as he cannot do you much good 
spiritually, having a hidden consciousness of your supe- 
riority in such things, he would fain do you the poor 
good of endowing you materially. -And the old man 
has not a known relation on earth; ‘ who is there to 
mourn for Abraham Bell?’ and his whole heart is set 
and bent upon this one thing, and Margaret Hale is not 
the girl to say him nay. Write by return, if only two 
lines, to tell me your answer. But no thanks.” 


Margaret took up a pen and scrawled with 
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trembling hand, “Margaret Hale is not the 
girl to say him nay.” In her weak state she 
could not think of any other words, and yet 
she was vexed to use these. But she was so 
much fatigued even by this slight exertion, 
that if she could have thought of another form 
of acceptance, she could not have sate up to 
write a syllable of it. She was obliged to lie 
down again, and try not to think. 


“My dearest child! Has that letter vexed | 


or troubled you ?” 

“No!” said Margaret feebly. 
better when to-morrow is over.” 

“ T feel sure, darling, you won’t be better till 
I get you out of this horrid air. How you can 
have borne it this two years I can’t imagine.” 

“Where could I go to? I could not leave 
papa and mamma.” 

“Well! don’t distress yourself, my dear. 
I dare say it was all for the best, only I had 
no conception of how you were living. Our 
butler’s wife lives in a better house than this.” 

“It is sometimes very pretty—in summer ; 
you can’t judge by what it is now. I have 
been very happy here,” and Margaret closed 
her eyes by way ofstopping the conversation. 

The house teemed with comfort now, com- 
pared to what it haddone. The evenings were 
chilly, and by Mrs. Shaw’s directions fires 
were lighted in every bedroom. She petted 
Margaret in every possible wav, and bought 
every delicacy, or soft luxury in which she 
herself would have burrowed and sought 
comfort. But Margaret was indifferent to all 
these things; or, if they forced themselves 
upon her attention, it was simply as causes 
for gratitude to her aunt, who was putting 
herself so much out of her way to think of 
her. She was restless, though so weak. All 
the day long she kept herself from thinking 
of the ceremony which was going on at Ox- 
ford, by wandering from room to room, and 
languidly setting aside such articles as she 
wished to retain. Dixon followed her by Mrs. 
Shaw’s desire, ostensibly to receive instruc- 
tions, but with a private injunction to soothe 
her into repose as soon as might be. 

“These books, Dixon, I will keep. All the 
rest will you send to Mr. Bell? They are of 
a kind that he will value for themselves, as 
well as for papa’s sake. This I should 
like you to take this to Mr. Thornton, after 
Iam gone, Stay; I will write a note with 
it.” And she sate down hastily, as if afraid 
of thinking, and wrote : 

“Drar Sin,—The accompanying book I am sure 
will be valued by you, for the sake of my father, to 
whom it belonged. 

* Yours sincerely, 
“ MancareT Hate.” 


“T shall be 


She set out again upon her travels through 
the house, turning over articles, known to 
her from her childhood, with a sort of 
caressing reluctance to leave them—old- 
fashioned, worn and shabby, as they might 


be. But she hardly spoke again; and 
‘Dixon’s report to Mrs. Shaw was, that “she 
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doubted whether Miss Hale heard a word of 
what she said, though she talked the whole 
time, in order to divert her intention.” The 
consequence cf being on her feet all day 
was excessive bodily weariness in the even- 
ing, and a better night’s rest than she had 
had since she had heard of Mr. Hale’s death. 

At breakfast time the next day, she ex- 
pressed her wish to go and bid one or two 
friends good-bye. Mrs. Shaw objected : 

“T am sure, my dear, you can have no 
friends here with whom you are sufficiently 
intimate to justify you in calling upon them 
so soon ; before you have been at church.” 

“ But to-day is my only day; if Captain 
Lennox comes this afternoon, and if we must 
—if I must really go to-morrow——” 

“Oh, yes; we shall go to-morrow. I am 
more and more convinced that this air is bad 
for you, and makes you look so pale and ill; 
besides, Edith expects us ; and she may be 
waiting me; and you cannot be left alone, 
my dear, at your age. No; if you must pay 
these calls, I will go with you. Dixon can 
get us a coach, I suppose ?” 

So Mrs, Shaw went to take care ot Mar- 
garet, and took her maid with her to take 
care of the shawls and air-cushions, Mar- 
garet’s face was too sad to lighten up into a 
smile at all this preparation for paying two 
visits, that she had often made by herself at 
all hours of the day. She was half afraid of 
owning that one place to which she was 
going was Nicholas Higgins’; all she could 
do was tv hope her aunt would be indisposed 
to get out of the coach, and walk up the 
court, and at every breath of wind have her 
face slapped by wet clothes, hanging out to 
dry on ropes stretched from house to house. 

There was a little battle in Mrs. Shaw’s 
mind between ease and a sense of matronly 
propriety ; but the former gained the day ; 
and with many an injunction to Margaret to 
be careful of herself, and not to catch any 
fever, such as was always lurking in such 
places, her aunt permitted her to go where 
she had often been before without taking any 
precaution or requiring any permission. 

Nicholas was out ; only Mary and one or 
two of the Boucher children at home. Mar- 
garet was vexed with herself for not having 
timed her visit better. Mary had a very 
blunt intellect, although her feelings were 
warm and kind; and the instant she under- 
stood what Margaret’s purpose was in coming 
to see them, she began to cry and sob with so 
little restraint that Margaret found it useless 
to say any of the thousand little things 
which had suggested themselves to her as 
she was coming along in the coach. She 
could only try to comfort her a little by 
suggesting the vague chance of their meeting 
again, at some possible time, in some possible 
place, and bid her tell her father how much 
she wished, if he could manage it, that he 
should come to see her when he had done his 
work in the evening, 
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As she was leaving the place, she stopped 
and looked round; then hesitated a little 
before she said : 

“T should like to have some little thing to 
remind me of Bessy.” 

Instantly Mary’s generosity was keenly 
alive. What could they give? And on Mar- 
garet’s singling out a little common drinking- 
cup, which she remembered as the one always 
standing by Bessy’s side with drink for her 
feverish lips, Mary said : 

“Oh, take summut better ; that only cost 
fourpence !” 

“That will do, thank you,” said Margaret ; 
and she went quickly away, while the light 
caused by the pleasure of having something 
to give yet lingered on Mary’s face. 

“ Now to Mrs. Thornton’s,” thought she to | 
herself. “It must be done.” But she looked 
rather rigid and pale at the thoughts of it, 
and had hard work to find the exact words 
in which to explain to her aunt who Mrs. 
Thornton was, and why she should go to bid 
her farewell. 

They (for Mrs. Shaw alighted here) were | 
shown into the drawing-room, in which a fire | 
had only just been kindled. Mrs, Shaw hud-| 
died herself up in her shawl, and shivered, 

“ What an icy room!” she said. 

They had to wait for some time before 
Mrs. Thornton entered. There was some 
softening in her heart towards Margaret now 
she was going away out of her sight. She 
remembered her spirit, as shown at various 
times and places, even more than the patience | 
with which she had endured long and wear- 
ing cares. Her countenance was blander 
than usual, as she greeted her; there was 
even a shade of tenderness in her manner, as 
she noticed the white, tear-swollen face, and | 
the quiver in the voice which Margaret tried 
to make so steady. 

“Allow me to iptroduce my aunt, Mrs. 
Shaw. I am going away from Milton to- 
morrow ; I do not know if you are aware of 
it ; but I wanted to see you once again, Mrs. 
Thornton, to—to apologise for my manner 
the last time I saw you; and to say that 
I am sure you meant kindly—however much | 





we may have misunderstood each other.” 

Mrs. Shaw looked extremely perplexed by | 
what Margaret had said. Thanks for kind- 
ness! and apologies for failure in good 
manners! But Mrs. Thornton replied : 

“ Miss Hale, I am glad you do me justice. 
I did no more than I believed to be my duty 
in remonstrating with you as I did. I have 
always desired to act the part of a friend to 
you. I am glad you do me justice.” 

“ And,” said Margaret, blushing exces- 
sively as she spoke, “ will you do me justice, 
and believe that, though I cannot—I do 
not choose—to give explanations of my | 
conduct, I have not acted in the unbecoming 


way you apprehended ?” 
Margaret's voice was so soft, and her eyes | 
so pleading, that Mrs. Thornton was for once , 


affected by the charm of manner to which 
she had hitherto proved herself invulnerable, 

“Yes, Ido believe you. Let us say no 
more about it. Where are you going to 
reside, Miss Hale? I understood from Mr, 
Bell that you were going to leave Milton, 
You never liked Milton, you know,” said 
Mrs. Thornton, with a sort of grim smile; 
“but, for all that, you must not expect me 
to congratulate you on quitting it. Where 
shall you live ?” 

“With my aunt,” replied Margaret, turn- 
ing towards Mrs. Shaw. 

“My niece will reside with me in Harley 
Street. She is almost like a daughter to 


;me,” said Mrs, Shaw, looking fondly at 


Margaret; “and I am glad to acknowledge 
my own obligation for any kindness that has 
been shown to her. If you and your husband 
ever come to town, my son and daughter, 
Captain and Mrs, Lennox, will, Iam sure, join 
with me in wishing to do anything in our 
power to show you attention.” 

Mrs. Thornton thought in her own mind, 
that Margaret had not taken much care to 
enlighten her aunt as to the relationship 
between the Mr. and Mrs, Thornton, towards 
whom the fine-lady aunt was extending her 
soft patronage ; so she answered shortly, 

“My husband is dead. Mr. Thornton is 
my son. I never go to London ; so I am not 
likely to be able to avail myself of your polite 
offers.” 

At this instant Mr. Thornton entered the 
room ; he had only just returned from Ox- 
ford. His mourning suit spoke of the reason 
that had called him there. 

“John,” said his mother, “this lady is 
Mrs. Shaw, Miss Hale’s aunt. I am sorry to 
say, that Miss Hale’s call is to wish us 
good-bye.” 

“You are going, then!” said he, in a low 
voice. 

“Yes,” said Margaret. 
morrow.” 

“My son-in-law comes this evening to 
escort us,” said Mrs. Shaw. 

Mr. Thornton turned away. He had not 
sat down, and now he seemed to be ex- 
amining something on the table, almost as 
if he had discovered an unopened letter, 
which had made him forget the present 
company. He did not even seem to be aware 
when they got up to take leave. He started 
forwards, however, to hand Mrs. Shaw down 
to the carriage. As it drove up, he and 
Margaret stood close together on the door- 
step, and it was impossible but that the 
recollection of the day of the riot should force 
itself into both their minds. Into his it came 
associated with the speeches of the following 
day; her passionate declaration that there 
was not a man in all that violent and des- 
perate crowd, for whom she did not care as 
much as for him. And at the remembrance 
of her taunting words, his brow grew stern, 
though his heart beat thick with longing 


“We leave to 
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love. “No!” said he, “I put it to the touch | 
once, and J lost it all. Let her go,—with her 
stony heart, and her beauty ;—how set and) 
terrible her look is now, for all her loveliness 
of feature! She is afraid I shall speak what 
will require some stern repression. Let her | 

o. Beauty and heiress as she may be, she 
will find it hard to meet with a truer heart | 
than mine. Let her go!” 

And there was no tone of regret, or emo- 
tion of any kind in the voice with which he 
sail good-bye; and the offered hand was 
taken with a resolute calmness, and dropped | 
as carelessly as if it had been a dead and 
withered flower. But none in his household | 
saw Mr. Thornton again that day. He was) 
busily engaged ; or so he said. 

Margaret’s strength was so utterly ex- 
hausted by these visits, that she had to) 
submit to much watching and petting, and 
sighing “ I-told-you-so’s,” from her aunt. 
Dixon said she was quite as bad as she 
had been on the first day she heard of 
her father’s death ; and she and Mrs. Shaw 
consulted as to the desirableness of delaying 
the morrow’s journey. But when her aunt 
reluctantly proposed a few days delay to 
Margaret, the latter writhed her body as if 
in acute suffering, and said : 

“Oh! let us go. I cannot be patient here. | 
I shall not get well here, I want to forget.” 

So the arrangements went on ; and Captain | 
Lennox came, and with him news of Edith | 
and the little boy ; and Margaret found that 
the indifferent, careless conversation of one 
who, however kind, was not too warm and 
anxious a sympathiser, did her good. She 
roused up; and by the time that she knew 
she might expect Higgins, she was able to 
leave the room quietly, and await in her own 
chamber the expected summons. 

“Eh!” said he, as she came in, “ to think 
of th’ oud gentleman dropping off as he did! 
Yo might ha’ knocked me down wi’ a straw 
when they telled me, ‘Mr, Hale?’ said I; 
‘him as was th’ parson?’ ‘ Ay,’ said they. 
‘Then,’ said I, ‘there’s as good a man gone as 
ever lived on this earth, let who will be 
t’ other!’ And I came to see yo, and tell yo 
how grieved I were, but them women in th’ 
kitchen wouldn’t tell yo I were there. They 
said yo were ill, and butter me, but yo dun- 
not look like th’ same wench. And yo’re going 
to be a grand lady up i’ London, aren’t yo ?” 

“Not a grand lady,” said Margaret, half 
smiling. 

“Well! Thornton said—says he, a day or 
two ago, ‘ Higgins, have yo seen Miss Hale ?’ 
*No,’ says I; ‘there’s a pack o’ women who 
won't let me at her. But I can bide my time, 
if she’s ill, She and I knows each other 
pretty well; and hoo’l not go doubting that 
Pm wain sorry for th’ oud gentleman’s death, 
jest because I can’t get at her and tell her so.’ 
And says he, ‘ Yo'll not have much time for 
to try and see her, my fime chap, She’s not 
for staying with us a day longer nor she can 
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help. She’s got grand relations, and they’re 
carrying her off; and we sha’n’t see her no 
more.’ ‘Measter,’ said I, ‘if I dunnot see 
her afore hoo goes, I'll strive to get up to 
Lunnun next Whissuntide, that I will. Ill 
not be baulked of saying her good-bye by any 
but, bless yo, [ 
knowed yo’d come. It were only for to humour 
the measter, I let on asif [ thought yo’d 
mappen leave Milton without seeing me.” 

“You're quite right,” said Margaret. 
“You only do me justice. And you'll not 
forget me, I’m sure. If no one else in Milton 
remembers me, I’m certain you will; and 
papa too, You know how good and how 
tender he was. Look, Higgins! here is his 
bible. I have kept it for you. I can ill 
spare it; but I know he would have liked 
you to have it. I’m sure you'll care for it, 
and study what is in it, for his sake.” 

“Yo may say that. If it were the deuce’s 
own scribble, and yo axed me to read in it 
for yo’r sake, and th’ oud gentleman’s, I’d do 
it. Whatten’s this, wench? I’m not going 
for to take yo’r brass, so dunnot think it. 
We've been great friends, bout the sound o’ 
money passing between us.” 

“ For the children—for Boucher’s children,” 
said Margaret, hurriedly. “They may need 
it. You've no right to refuse it for them. I 


| would not give you a penny,” she said, smiling ; 


“ don’t think there’s any of it for you.” 
“Well, wench ! I can nobbut say, Bless yo! 
and bless yo !—and amen.” 


CHAPTER THE FORTY-FOURTH. 


Ir was very well for Margaret that the 
extreme quiet of the Harley Street house, 
| during Edith’s recovery from her continement, 
gave her the natural rest which she needed. 
It gave her time to comprehend the sudden 
change which had taken place in her circum- 


stances within the last two months. She 
found herself at once an inmate of a luxurious 
house, where the bare knowledge of the 
existence of every trouble or care seemed 
scarcely to have penetrated. The wheels of 
the machinery of daily life were well oiled, 
and went along with delicious smoothness, 
Mrs. Shaw and Edith could hardly make 
enough of Margaret, on her return to what 
they persisted in calling her home. And 
she felt that it was almost ungrateful in her 
to have a secret feeling that the Helstone 
vicarage—nay, even the poor little house at 
Milton, with her anxious father and her in- 
valid mother, and all the small household 
cares of comparati7e poverty, composed her 
idea of home. ilith was impatient to get 
well, in order to fill Margaret’s bed-room with 
all the soft comforts, and pretty nick-knacks, 
with which her own abounded, Mrs. Shaw 
and her maid found plenty of occupation in 
restoring Margaret’s wardrobe to a state of 
elegant variety. Captain Lennox was easy, 
kind, and gentlemanly ; sate with his wife in 
her dressing-room an hour or two every day ; 
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played with his little boy for another hour, 
and lounged away the rest of his time at his 
club, when he was not engaged out to din-| 
ner. Just before Margaret had recovered | 
from her necessity for quiet and repose—be- | 
fore she had begun to feel her life wanting 
and dull— Edith came down-staira and 
resumed her usual part in the household ; | 
and Margaret fell into the old habit of watch- | 
ing, and admiring, and ministering to her 
cousin. She gladly took all charge of the | 
semblances of duties off Edith’s hands; 
answered notes, reminded her of engage- 
ments, tended her when no gaiety was in 
prospect, and she was consequently rather in- 
clined to fancy herself ill, But all the rest of | 
the family were in the full business of the | 
London season, and Margaret was often left 
alone. Then her thoughts went back to 
Milton, with a strange sense of the contrast 
between the life there, and here. She was 
getting surfeited of the eventless ease in 
which no struggle or endeavour was required. 
She was afraidlest she should even become 
sleepily deadened into forgetfulness of any- 
thing beyond the life which was lapping her 
round with luxury. There might be toilers 
and moilers there in London, but she never 
saw them; the very servants lived in an 
underground world of their own, of which 
she knew neither the hopes nor the fears ; 
they only seemed to start into existence 
when some want or whim of their master 
and mistress needed them. There was a 
strange unsatisfied vacuum in Margaret’s 
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drifted strangely apart from their former 
anchorage, side by side, in many of their 
opinions, and all their tastes. One of the 
great pleasures of Margaret’s life, at this 
time, was in Edith’s boy. He was the pride 
and plaything of both father and mother, 
as long as he was good ;_ but he had a strong 
will of his own, and as soon as he burst out 
into one of his stormy passions, Edith would 
throw herself back in despair and fatigue, 
and sigh out, “Oh dear! what shall I do 
with him! Do, Margaret, please ring the 
nursery bell for Hanley.” 

But Margaret almost liked him better in 


| these manifestations of character than in his 


good, blue-sashed moods. She would carry 
him off into a room, where they two alone 
battled it out ; she, with a firm power which 
subdued him into peace, while every sudden 
charm and wile she possessed was exerted on 
the side of right, until he would rub his little 
hot and tear-smeared face all over hers, kiss- 
ing and caressing, till he often fell asleep in 
her arms, or on her shoulder. Those were 
Margaret’s sweetest moments. They gave 
her a taste of the feeling that she believed 
would be denied to her for ever. 

At length Dixon came to assume her post 
as Margaret’s maid ; and the dinner-parties 
began. Both were pleasant events ; but 
neither of them sufficient to still Margaret’s 
craving for something different. Dixon 
brought endless pieces of Milton gossip :— 
How Martha had gone to live with Miss 
Thornton on the latter’s marriage ; with an 


heart and mode of life ; and, once when she|account of the bridesmaids, dresses, and 
had dimly hinted this to Edith, the latter, ; breakfast at that interesting ceremony ;—how 
wearied with dancing the night before,| people thought that Mr. Thornton had made | 
languidly stroked Margaret’s cheek as she|too grand a wedding of it, considering he 
sat by her in the old attitude,—she on a/|had lost a deal by the strike ; and had had to 
footstool by the sofa where Edith lay. pay so much for the failure of his contracts ; 

“Poor child!” said Edith. “It is a|—how little money articles of furniture, long 
little sad for you to be left, night after night,|cherished by Dixon, fetched ; which was a 
just at this time when all the world is so gay! |shame, considering how rich folks were at 
But we shall be having our dinner-parties | Milton ;—how Mrs. Thornton had come, one 
soon—as soon as Henry comes back from |day, and got two or three good bargains, and 
circuit—and then there will be a little plea-|Mr. Thornton had come the next, and, in his 
sant variety for you. No wonder it is moped, |desire to obtain one or two things, had 
poor darling ! ” bid against himself, much to the by-standers’ 

Margaret did not feel as if the dinner-| enjoyment; so that, as Dixon observed, made 
parties would be a panacea. She looked for- | things even; if Mrs.Thornton paid toolittle, Mr. 
ward with more interest to the homely object | Thornton paid too much, Mr. Bell had been | 
of Dixon’s return from Milton ; where, until |for ever backwards and forwards about the 
now, the old servant had been busily engaged | books; he had asked Dixon if she would go 


in winding up all the affairs of the Hale 
family, under Mr. Bell’s direction. He had 
been once up to London to see Margaret, and 
consult her about several of the arrange- 
ments, as well as on law business connected 
with his administration of her father’s effects. 
It was at this particular time that Margaret 
had been thrown with Mr. Henry Lennox, 
enough to wear off, in a great measure, the 
shyness on her side, and the symptoms 
of mortified pride and vanity on his. They 
could now meet, as Margaret believed, very 
comfortably as friends; though they had 


with him and Miss Hale, when they went 

to Spain in the autumn, to see Master 
Frederick and his wife; and Dixon took 
great credit to herself for the answer she had 
made,—namely, that her soul was dearer to 
her than even Master Frederick’s own self; 
and that she would never trust herself in a 
Papish country. But she seemed a little to 
regret this reply, which Mr. Bell had under- 
stood so literally as never to renew his appli- 
cation to her ; and now Dixon asked Marga- 
ret whether, if she took care never to see & 
priest, or enter into one of their churches, 
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there would be so very much danger of her 
being converted ? Master F rederick had gone 
over unaccountable.” 

“T fancy it was love that first predisposed 
him to conversion,” said Margaret, sighing. 

“ Indeed, miss,” said Dixon. “ Well, I can 
preserve myself from priests and from 
churches ; but love steals in unawares! I 
think it’s as well I refused to go.” 

Dixon had not so much to tell about the 
Higginses. Her memory had an aristocratic 
bias, and was very treacherous whenever she 
tried to recall any circumstance connected 
with those below her in life. Nicholas was 
very well, she believed. He had been several 
times at the house, asking for news of Miss 
Margaret—the only person who ever did 
ask, And Mary? Oh, of course was very 
well—a great, stout, slatternly thing! She 
did hear, or perhaps it was only a dream of 
hers, though it would be strange if she had 
dreamt of such people as the Higginses— 
that Mary had gone to work at Mr. Thorn- 
ton’s mill, because her father wished her to 
learn how to cook; but what nonsense that 
could mean she did not know. Margaret 
rather agreed with her that the story was 
incoherent enough to be only a dream. 

Still it was pleasant to have some one now 
with whom she could talk of Milton and 
Milton people. Dixon was not over fond of 
the subject, rather wishing to leave that part 
of her life in shadow. She liked much more 
to dwell upon speeches of Mr. Bell’s, which 
had suggested an idea to her of what was 
really his intention—of making Margaret 
his heiress. But her young lady gave her no 
encouragement, nor in any way gratify Dixon’s 
insinuating inquiries, however disguised in 
the form of suppositions and assertions. 

Margaret had not heard any hint of this 
Spanish plan until Dixon named it; and 
now she was afraid of letting her mind run 
too much upon it. It seemed an outlet from 
the monotony of her present life, which was 
growing to pall upon her. Mr. Bell would | 
be in town on law business at the time of 
some of Edith’s parties, She should see a 
good deal of him then : doubtless he would tell 
her if he had any such idea. 

The course of Margaret’s day was this: a 
quiet hour or two before a late breakfast ; 
an endless discussion of plans at which, | 
although they none of them concerned her, 
she was expected to be present, to give her 
sympathy, if she could not assist with her 
advice ; an endless number of notes to write, 
which Edith invariably left to her with many 
caressing compliments as to the éloquence 
du billet ; a little play with Sholto, as he 
returned from his walk; lunch ; the care of 
the children during the servants’ dinner ; 
a drive or callers ; and some dinner or even- 
ing engagement for her aunt and cousins, 
which left Margaret free, it is true, but rather 
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wearied with the inanity of the day, coming 
on depressed spirits, and delicate health, 
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Edith piqued herself on her dinner parties ; 
“So different,” as she said, “from the old 
heavy dowager dinners under mamma’s 
régime ;” and Mrs. Shaw seemed to take 
exactly the same kiid of torpid pleasure in 
the very different arrangements and circle of 
acquaintance which were to Captain and 
Mrs. Lennox’s taste, as she did in the 
more formal and ponderous entertainments 
which she herself used to give. Captain 
Lennox was always extremely kind and 
brotherly to Margaret. She was really 
very fond of him; excepting when he was 
anxiously attentive to Edith’s dress and 
appearance, with a view to her beauty 
making a sufficient impression in the world. 
Then all the latent Vashti in Margaret was 
roused, and she could hardly keep herself 
from expressing her feelings. 

Mr. Henry Lennox returned from circuit ; 
and his frequent presence at his brother’s 
house, added a new element, not disagree- 
able to Margaret. He appeared colder and 
more brilliant than formerly; but there 
were strong intellectual tastes, and much 
and varied knowledge, which gave flavour to 
the hitherto rather insipid conversation. 
Margaret saw glimpses of a slight contempt 
for both his brother and his sister-in-law, 
and for their mode of life, which he seemed 
to consider as frivolous and purposeless, 
He once or twice spoke to his brothen in 
Margaret’s presence, in a pretty sharp tone 
of enquiry, as to whether he meant entirely to 
relinquish his profession; and on Captain 
Lennox’s reply that he had quite enough to 
live upon, she had seen Mr. Lennox’s curl of 
the lip as he said, “And is that all you 
live for?” But the brothers were much 
attached to each other, in the way that any 
two persons are where the one is cleverer 
and always leads the other, and this last is 
patiently content to be led. Mr. Lennox 
was pushing on in his profession ; cultivating 
with profound purpose all those connections 
that might eventually be of service to him ; 
keen-sighted, far-seeing, intelligent, sarcastic, 
and proud. Margaret had had one long 
conversation with him, in Mr. Bell’s presence, 
about Frederick’s case ; and it was then that 
Mr. Bell learnt, for the first time, from Mar- 
garet of her brother’s stolen visit to Eng- 
land ; and not even to him did she tell the 
full details, which she had never breathed to 
any one. Excepting that once, she had had 
no settled conversation with Mr. Lennox. 
She thought that he rather avoided being 
left alone with her; she fancied she saw 
traces of the feeling best described by the 
expression of “owing hera grudge.” And yet 
when he had spoken unusually well, or with 
remarkable epigrammautic point, she felt that 
his eye sought the expression of her counte- 
nance first of all, if but for an instant ; and 
that, in the family intercourse which con- 
stantly threw them together, her opinion was 


| the one to which he listened with a deference 
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the more complete because it was reluctantly 
paid, and concealed as much as possible. 
With regard to the dinner parties—Edith’s 
friends contributed the beauty, Captain 
Lennox’s the easy knowledge of the subjects 
of the day ; and Mr. Henry Lennox, and the 
sprinkling of rising men, whom he brought 
about the house, as privileged brother-in-law, 
contributed the wit, the cleverness, the keen 
and extensive knowledge; of which they 
knew well how to avail themselves when 
occasion required without seeming pedants, 
or burdening the rapid flow of conversation. 
These dinners were delightful; but even 
here Margaret’s dissatisfaction found her out. 
Every talent, every feeling, every acquire- 
ment—nay, every tendency towards virtue, 
was used up as materials for fire-works. One 


day, after the gentlemen had come up into] 


the drawing-room, Mr. Lennox drew near 
Margaret, and addressed her in almost the 
first voluntary words he had spoken to her 
since she had returned to live in Harley Street. 

“You did not look pleased at what Shirley 
was saying at dinuer.” 

“Didn’t I? My face must be very expres- 
sive,” replied Margaret. 

“Tt always was. It has not lost the trick 
of being eloquent.” 

“TI did not like,” said Margaret, hastily, 
“his way of advocating what he knew to be 
wrong—so glaringly wrong—even in jest.” 

“ But it was veryclever. How every word 
told! Do youremember the happy epithets ?” 

“Yes!” 

“ And despise them, you would like to add. 
Pray, don’t scruple, though he is my friend.” 

“There ! that is the exact tone in you that 
She stopped short. He listened for a 
moment to see if she would finish her sen- 
tence; but she only reddened, and turned 
away ; before she did so, she heard him say, 
in a very low clear voice :— 

“Tf my tones or modes of thought are 
what you dislike, will you do me the jus- 
tice to tell me so, and give me the chance 
of learning to please you ?” 

Mr. Bell did not come up when Margaret 
expected him. He missed all the dinner- 
parties ; which Edith regretted continually, 
declaring she was so worn out by the heat 
that she did not think she had strength 
enough left in her to give another. This, 
she said, with a little air of apology to 
Margaret, as if she would have wished to 
pay every attention to her friend ; and Mar- 
garet could hardly succeed in assuring her 
that Mr. Bell was the last man in the world 
to consider himself neglected by any such 
omission. “Only let him come here in a free 
way whenever he likes, and you cannot please 
him more. I want him to see you, Edith; 
you know you were ill all the time he was 
here in May.” 

“And I am in shocking looks now,” said 
the beauty, glancing at herself complacently 
in the glass. 


[Contuetec by 


“ Oh, it is not at all for your beauty: it’s 
because I love you so much, you naughty 
Edith, that I want him to see you !” 

“ And do you really still think of Spain in 
this weather ?” 

“Tt will be cooler before September. Oh, 
yes! I think of going to Cadiz terribly 
much—just in that absorbing, wilful way 
which is sure to be disappointed—or else 
gratified to the letter, while in the spirit it 
gives no pleasure.” 

“But that’s superstitious, I’m sure, Mar- 
garet.” 

“No; I don’t think it is. Only it ought 

to warn me, and check me from forming such 
passionate wishes. It is a sort of ‘Give me 
children, or I die!’ I’m afraid my cry is, 
‘Let me go to Cadiz, or else I die.” 
“My dear Margaret! You'll be persuaded 
to stay there; and then what shall I do? 
Oh, I wish I could find somebody for you to 
marry here, that I could be sure of you!” 

“T shall never marry.” 

“Nonsense, and double nonsense! Why, 
as Sholto says, you’re such an attraction to 
the house, that next year he knows ever so 
many men who will be glad to come.” 

Margaret drew herself up haughtily. “Do 
you know, Edith, I sometimes think your 
Corfu life has taught you a 

“Well!” 

“ Just a shade or two of coarseness ?” 

Edith began to sob so bitterly, and to 
declare so vehemently that Margaret had 
lost all love for her, and no longer looked 
upon her as a friend, that Margaret came to 
think she had expressed too harsh an opinion, 
for the relief of her own wounded pride, and 
ended by being Edith’s slave for the rest of 
the day ; while that little lady, overcome by 
wounded feeling, lay like a victim on the sofa, 
heaving occasionally a profound sigh. 

Mr. Bell did not make his appearance even 
on the day to which he had for a second time 
deferred his visit. The next morning there 
came aletter from Wallis, stating that his 
master had not been feeling well for some 
time, which had been the true reason of his 
putting off his journey, and that at the very 
time when he should have set out for 
London, he had been seized with an apo- 
plectic fit ; it was, indeed, Wallis added, the 
opinion of the medical men that he could not 
survive the night ; and more than probable 
that by the time Miss Hale received this 
letter, his poor master would be no more. 
Edith cried terribly at this shock, perhaps 
the nearest way in which she had ever been 
brought into contact with death. Here was 
a man who was to have dined with them to- 
day, lying dead or dying instead. Margaret's 
quiet tears fell unnoticed. How fatal this 
year had been to her! No sooner was she 
iully aware of one loss, but another came— 
not to supersede her grief for the one before, 
but to reopen wounds and feelings scarcely 
healed. At last Edith started up with, “I 
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hintaan aaah 
I will ask Sholto | nor would any gentleman be so insane as to 
| burn his wig (if he wore one) when proposing 
I do so hate suspense !” the health of the loveliest woman in London. 

Margaret wished for a long timein silence} Who the first toast was no one has told us. 
that she might accompany him ; but the first | She was probably a Bath lady, if the story in 
faint mention of this idea worried her aunt | the Tatler of the origin of the name is to be 
so much that she nearly gave it up; and relied on. About this grave doubts exist with 
then the thought of her father’s friend, her | the gravest antiquaries. Pope records that 
own friend, lying at the point of death, came | Stanton Harcourt was shown where stood 
upon her with such vividness that she sur-| the triple rows of butts of sack, and where 
prised even herself by asserting something of | were ranged “the bottles of tent for toasts in 
her right to independence of action ; and/amorning.” Wycherley claimed the invention 


ont wait till to-morrow. 
to go to Oxford ; he can be back to dinner. 





almost before she thought that they had con- | for a mere mortal : 
sented, she found herself in the railway 
carriage with Captain Lennox. 

It was always a comfort to her to think that | 
she had gone; though it was only to hear that | 
he had diedin the night. She saw the rooms | 
that he had occupied, and associated them | 
ever after most fondly in her memory with | 
the idea of her father and his one cherished | 
and faithful friend, .They had promised 
Edith before starting, that if all had ended, 
as they feared, they would return to dinner ; 
so that long lingering look around the room | 
in which her father had died, had to be inter- | 
rupted, and a quiet farewell taken of the | 
kind old face that had so often come out! 
with pleasant words, and merry quips and | 
cranks, Captain Lennox fell asleep on their 
journey home, and Margaret could cry at 
leisure ; till at the sound of cheerful voices, | 
merry little Sholto’s glee, and at the sight of | 
well-lighted rooms, and Edith pretty even in 
her paleness and her eager, sorrowful interest, 
Margaret roused herself from her heavy 
trance of almost superstitious hopelessness 
and began to feel that even around her, joy 
and gladness might gather. She had Edith’s 
place on the sofa; Sholto was taught to 
carry aunt Margaret’s cup of tea very care- 
fully to her; and by the time she went up to 
dress, she could thank God for having spared 
her dear old friend a long or a painful illness. 





THE FATE OF A TOAST. 


No one would speak nowadays of a great 
drinker as a knight of the toast, or of a 
celebrated beauty as a reigning toast. 
Yet in the days of Queen Anne, no 
better description could be given of a beau, 
or a more complimentary name to the love- 
liest belle. “Go where you will,” says surly 
John Dennis, deseribing London in seventeen 
hundred and four,—“ among wits and cour- 
tiers, among men of sense or blockheads, 
the conversation rolls most upon two points 
—news and toasting.” Londoners are still 
eager for news; but no one would now ask 
for the name of the reigning toast at Al- 
mack’s or Saint James’s. Lady Gertrude 


Whatever gifts the gods may boast, 
They found out wine and men the toast. 


But who has found out the history of Miss 
Maria Jane Caleotit, whose death in seventeen 
hundred and thirty-five is recorded in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine of that year, and her- 
self described as “a great beauty and the 
toast of the beau monde in Soho ?” 

The great toasters were the Whigs com- 
posing the celebrated Kit-Kat Club. They 
had toasting glasses, with suitable inscriptions. 
Some glistened with verses by poets of repu- 
tation. Thus, the glass from which the first 
Duchess of St. Albans was toasted, displayed 
the following couplets by the Earl of Halifax : 

The line of Vere, so long renowned in arms, 
Concludes with lustre in St. Albans charms ; 
Her conquering eyes have made their race complete, 
They rose in Valour and in Beauty set. 
The Duchess of Richmond’s glass bore this 
inscription from the same pen : 
Of two fair Richmonds different ages boast, 
Theirs was the first, and ours the brightest toast ; 
Th’ adorers’ offerings prove who's most divine, 
They sacrificed in water, we in wine. 
Lady Wharton’s toast-glass bore a stanza by 
Sir Samuel Garth : 

When Jove to Ida did the gods invite, 

And in immortal toasting pass’d the night, 

With more than nectar he the banquet bless’d, 

For Wharton was the Venus of the feast. 


As the rules of the Kit-Kat club have not 
come down to us, we have no means of describ- 
| ing what the honours were that accompanied a 
toast. We may, however, infer that a mad 
practice, which prevailed till late in the last 
| century, was observed in it. It was the cus- 
| tom with every toast of importance, “to eat the 
wine-glass.” This was done by biting a piece 
out, grinding it with the teeth, and actu- 
ally swallowing the fragments. The enjoy- 
ment lay, in seeing an aspirant to distinction 
cut his mouth in the insane undertaking. The 
feat was actually performed by Mortimer, the 
painter, who is said never to have recovered 
from the consequences. 

One of the celebrated toasts of the Kit-Kat 
Club was Miss Ann Long, whose sad fate 





Chamley may be the admired beauty at court 
and opera — but nobody toasts her. No/| 
Vanessa would now describe a Stella: 

She’s fair and clean, and that’s the most, 

But why proclaim her for a toast ? 


has given occasion to this article. She was 
the sister of Sir James Long, of Draycot, in 
Wiltsltire; was a great beauty, and had 
a small independence. She led a thought- 
less life, but retained her virtue amid many 
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trials. She was known to Dean Swift; cor- 
responded with him; and, the letter which 
Swift wrote upon her death is one of the most 
affecting passages in all his works. They quar- 
relled, it appears—not seriously, however— 
and Swift on the renewalof theiracquaintance, 
made a formal treaty between them. It was 


drawn up by Mrs. Vanhomrigh, the mother of | 


Vanessa, and its preservation is due to the in- 
dustry of Carll, who printed it in seventeen 
hundred and eighteen in a scandalous and, 
happily, rare volume of miscellanies. In this 
treaty, her claim is admitted to certain pri- 
vileges and exceptions as “a lady of the 
toast,” and to giving herself the reputation of 
being one of the Dean’s acquaintances, 
When this treaty was made, Miss Long 
lived in Albemarle Street. She was soon how- 
ever to break up house, and fly for debt from 
London to Lynn, in Norfolk. “ Bailiffs were 
in her house,” writes Swift to Stella ; “and 
she retired to private lodgings ; thence to the 
country, nobody knows where: her friends 
leave letters at some inn, and they are carried 
to her; and she writes answers without 
dating them from any place. I swear it grieves 


me to the soul.” The letter has not been pre- | 


served, but Swift heard from her in reply. 
“T had a letter to-day from poor Mrs. Long,” 
he writes to Stella, “giving me an account of 
her life; obscure in a remote country town, 
and how easy she is under it. Poor creature!” 


A second letter, he says, has quite turneu his 
stomach against her ; “ no less than two nasty 
jests in it, with dashes to suppose them. She is 
corrupted in that country town with vile con- 


versation.” Sir Walter Scott is mistaken in 
thinking that the letter is in print. It has 
luckily not been preserved. But her last 
letter to Swift, with Swift’s endorsement— 
“Poor Mrs. Long’s last letter, written five 
weeks before she died,”—was found among 
the Dean’s papers. She was then (November, 
seventeen hundred and eleven) living near 
Saint Nicholas’s church at Lynn as Mrs. 
Smyth. “I pretend to no more,” she says, 
“than being of George Smyth’s family, of 
Nitly, but do not talk much for fear of be- 
traying myself. At first they thought I 
came hither to make my fortune by catching 
up some of their young fellows ; but having 
avoided that sort of company, I am still a 
riddle they know not what to make of... lam 
grown a good housewife; I can pot and pickle, 
sir, and can handle a needle very prettily.” 
The Lady of the Toast and Treaty was not 
long for this world. “ Poor Mrs. Long,” Swift 
writes to Stella, “died at Lynn, in Norfolk, on 
Saturday last, at four in the morning. She 
was sick but four hours. We suppose it was 
the asthma, which she was subject to as well 
as the dropsy. I never was more afflicted at 
any death. In her last letter she told me she 
hoped to be easy by Christmas; and she 
kept her word, although she meant it other- 
wise. She had all sorts of amiable qualities, 
and no ill ones but the indiscretion of too 
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much neglecting her own affairs. She had 
two thousand pounds left her by an old 
grandmother, with which she intended to 
pay her debts, and live on an annuity she 
had of a hundred a year, and Newburg 
House, which would be about sixty pounds 
more. That odious grandmother lived so 
long, forced her to retire,—for the two thou- 
sand pounds was settled on her after the old 
woman’s death ; yet her brute of a brother, 
Sir James Long, would not advance it for 
her, else she might have paid her debts and 
continued here and lived still. TI believe 
melancholy helped her on to her grave. I 
have ordered a paragraph to be put in the 
Post-Boy, giving an account of her death, 
and making honourable mention of her, which 
is all I can do to serve her memory. One 
reason was spite ; for her brother would fain 
have her death a secret, to save the charge of 
bringing her up here to bury her, or going 
into mourning. Pardon all this for the sake of 
a poor creature I had so much friendship for.” 
We have looked in vain for the paragraph in 

the Post-Boy ; but there are other and finer 
proofs of the affectionate interest which Swift 
took in the unhappy fate of this once cele- 
brated Toast. He wrote a manly and touch- 
ing letter to Lynn about her’; gave full praise 
to her many excellencies, and requested that. 
she might be buried in some part of the 
church of St. Nicholas, near a wall, where a 
plain marble stone could be fixed “as a poor 
monument for one who deserved so well, and 
which, if God sends me life, I hope one day 
to place there, if no other of her friends will 
think fit to do it.” Her name survives 
through Swift ; not by the verses which the 
Marquis of Wharton inscribed round one 
of the toasting-glasses of the Kit-Kat Club ;— 

Fill the glass ; let the hautboys sound, 

Whilst bright Longy’s health goes round ; 

With eternal beauty blest, 

Ever blooming, still the best ; 

Drink your glass, and think the rest. 
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